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Meersch, Maxence van der. Bodies and Souls. 
Trans. by Eithne Wilkins. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
Mar. 11, 1948. 654p. $3.75. 


The exasperation which the reader feels in plodding his 
weary way through this large volume is, in reality, a subtle 
compliment to the author. One feels that the man has 
gmething good to say, if he would only say it. Impatience 
mounts as he sweeps from one distressing situation to an- 


| 
: 


ther more distressing, but under the impatience is the 
we that there is something good to come. It is 

. = 72 
nod when it does come, but the author might have 


Novels with a “social message” 


ne 


sared us in the telling. 
are especially liable to this kind of istent discursive- 
ess, perhaps because the author is afraid that, in 
eing the full background to the plot, we might 
ome of the “social significance.” No danger of that 
here, for the author has spared us none of the details, 
but he might well have dismissed his fears, and with 
them about half the volume, for he has a good story and 
a moving story when he finally resigns himself to tell- 
ng it. 


not 


miss 


rec 
rc 


Ratan the author’s order, let’s go on with the story. 
One Jean Doutreval, professor of pathological anatomy 
and Chief in Neurology on the Angers Medical Faculty, 
was a man entirely dedicated to his career. To become 
and to remain a professor at Angers one had to know the 
tight people to start with and maintain always the proper 

j onnections in an ever-changing political situation. If 
me had in addition the kind of ambitions that Jean 
Doutreval had he had to maintain powerful connections 

| in the government as well. A neurologist, he was inter- 
sted in experimenting with shock treatments for the 

insane, and hoped to have, at the expense of the govern- 
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ment, a center for his new method with himself and his 
assistants in charge. Ambition like his demanded absolute 
and unswerving concentration, as well as the repression of 
the usual human instincts and moral values. Patients 
were not human beings, but objects of demonstration. 
Family affairs, particularly marriages in the family, had to 
be arranged with a view to furthering the ambition. The 
statistical records of his experiments had to be so arranged 
that when published they would not indicate the 
centage of failure, of deaths traceable to the method, of 
patients condemned to intense and unrelievable suffering. 
This state of mind was not peculiar to Jean Doutreval, but 


per- 


the normal and accepted thing among his colleagues of 
the Faculty. 

In the case of Jean Doutreval the first break came with 
the refusal of his son, Michel, to play the game. It 


was taken for granted that he would marry the daughter 
of another of the “Chiefs”, Simone Heubel, but an in- 
terest in an unknown tubercular patient began in sym- 


pathy and ended in love. Doutreval could understand 
a liaisc n, but could not understand marriage of this 
kind; when Michel insisted his father took it as a per- 


sonal rebuff. Michel went off with his Evelyne to carve 
out a career on his own, without the influence of his 
father, first as an apprentice of Norf, pr of 
pathological anatomy in Paris, a sincere and devotedly 
honest scientist. He later accepted a post as a “slum 
doctor” in an industrial city in the north of France. 
Through hardship, disappointment, and the bitterly won 
devotion of his poor, Michel fought his way through to 
happine ) his marriage and in his career. 
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the 


¢ 
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second break in Jean Doutreval’s defenses came with 
death of his daughter, Mariette. Married to Val- 
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lorge, one of the younger members of the Faculty, Mari- 
ette’s child could not be born naturally. At the moment 
Doutreval’s ambitions required the influence of all of his 
friends. One of them was Geraudin, once brilliant, but 
now an aged and incompetent and intensely jealous sur- 
geon. He was called in for the caesarian section instead 
of an abler and younger man, fumbled the operation, and 
Mariette was another victim of Doutreval’s pride. 


The third and final calamity came through his youngest 
child, a daughter, Fabienne. She had always been closest 
to him, and the one most interested in his work. Planning 
his Center with himself as the Chief, he envisioned 
Fabienne as a trained assistant; she took up nursing as a 
preparation for their future collaboration. Doutreval’s 
methods of shock treatment through injections of a drug, 
curare, were new, sensational. His published reports were 
entirely optimistic, though scientifically dishonest. It was 
not long before criticism developed, and once the critics 
began to speak there was no denying the serious import 
of their charges against the method. The Center was 
delayed, and postponed again. Fabienne, in the mean- 
time, had to stay on as a nurse against her will in a 
fashionable nursing home in Paris. The cynical immoral- 
ity, rotten paganism, and infectious depravity of the home 
had their effect on the girl. She performed a heroic task 
of nursing M. Guerran, Minister of Agriculture, back to 
health—and then becam his mistress. M. Guerran was 
an important figure in Doutreval’s plans, and Doutreval 
was not unhappy to see a friendship developing between 
his daughter and the Minister. When Fabienne, a year 
and a half later, returned home and could not conceal 
the fact that she was to have a child, her father turnec 
her out much as he had turned out Michel. But this was 
the end of his planning, for he could no longer face 
Guerran and ask for his political favors. Finally he saw 
the value of his life, its selfishness, its pride, its cold 
cruelty; he saw his dishonesty in scientific experiment. 
He gave up his work and his Professorship and went off 
to join Fabienne and practice as a country doctor. He 
and Michel were rejoined briefly during the mobilization 
of 1938, the father having found in his old age what 
Michel had discovered and fought for from his youth, 
peace and happiness in unselfish service. 

This is a good story. But the summary has omitted the 
endless pages of “atmosphere,” of the cruel indecencies 
practised in the hospital of the poor, of the debauchery 
of the medical students, of the veneered and disinfected 
atmosphere of the nursing homes that were little more 
than abortion mills. It omits the innumerable detailed 
narrations of operations, the descriptions of diseased vis- 
cera; it omits the parallel accounts of the lives of four 
or five of Michel’s friends; it omits the itemized infideli- 
ties of husbands, wives, and unassorted bystanders. Some 
of this atmosphere is necessary for the story, granted, for 
no story can be told in a void; but we might have been 
spared most of the brutal facts, if not in the interests of 
decency, then in the interests of good story telling, for 
they impede the action and obscure the main purpose 
of the book. 


The story ends on a note of. piety. Michel, though he 
helieves nothing still, is satisfied that he has found God. 
“There are only two loves, love of self and love of God” 
(p. 654). It is to be doubted, though, whether the God 
that Michel has found is the true God of revelation, or the 
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mythical God of humanitarianism. The very matur 

and the very courageous might try their patience 

Bodies and Souls. 
Charles Denecke, S. J., 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


* * * 


Lengyel, Emil. Americans from Hungary. The 
Peoples of America Series, edited by Louis Adamic. 
Lippincott. Mar. 10, 1948. 319p. $4.00. 


This series continues with a second inoffensive volume 
which is so much like Americans from Holland as t 
suggest a pattern. Again there is a disproportionate 
amount of space accorded to early “fact and fable”, ip 
this case less justifiable since the Hungarians had no place 
in the colonial history of America; nevertheless even John 
Smith of Virginia fame is brought in because he at one 
time fought the Turk in Hungary. It was not until the 
next to the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
any considerable number of self-styled Magyars reached 
America—they belonged to that southern and eastern 
European group of migrants which was to change the 
pattern of race in America—and they settled mainly in 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Michigan. The bulk of them peasants ther 
furnished strong backs for the coal mines, steel mills, and 
later mass production factories of twentieth century Uni- 
ted States. According to Mr. Lengyel the peasant had to 
reach a degree of affluence in order to afford the small 
amount necessary to pay for steerage accommodations, 
and in many cases had in mind the acquisition of a 
modest fortune which would enable him to return and 
buy land in Hungary. The effect of this policy of “Ameri- 
cans” who bid up the price of farm land was to make it 
more difficult for the others to make the transition from 
agricultural labor to ownership status. Strangely enough 
it was almost never the ambition of the immigrant to buy 
a farm in America; opportunity for these late comers 
meant life in a coal mine or a factory. The biggest year of 
immigration from Hungary was 1907, when 193,460 came 
to the United States from that country; the figure, which 
includes all of the races of the pre-1914 population, equals 
about one per cent of the population, “a tremendous loss 
of blood for the country”. In the whole period before 
the first World War they numbered between 1,600,00 
and 1,700,000. Once in this country they broke up a 
cording to nationalities so that erstwhile “citizens of Hun- 
gary” became not just the Hungarian minority here but 
Slovaks, Serbians, Croats, ad Ruthenians. Between the 
two World Wars few peasants arrived from the remnant 
of Hungary, but a fair number of upper class intellectuals 
and businessmen, and many Jews of ambition, made 3 
new home in America. Mr. Lengyel is himself a good 
example of the successful man of letters who arrived 
after 1919. 

The author is at his best in his chronicles of individual 
success stories; in that way he fills out the book which 
otherwise could be compressed into two or three chapters 
He has a good brief discussion of the Kossuth episode in 
which Americans generally made fools of themselves uf 
to—but not including—the point of contributing to the 
“liberation” of Hungary from the Habsburgs with dollars 
One chapter is devoted to the moder yf an 
idealized factory worker, and this gives an opportuni 
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to Mr. Lengyel to describe the character of one of the 
“little Hungary” settlements in urban America. The role 
gf the church in ordering the life of these Catholics is 
given a modicum of attention, and there is a cursory 
acount of the difficulties resulting from attempts to 
bracket Hungarians and Slovaks in the same parish. It is 
oted that Protestant Hungarians—they still remember 
lhn Huss—assimilate more readily with Americans of 
aider stock who are also Protestants. Success stories how- 
wer are more numerous among the migrants of Mr. 
Lengyel’s own generation and include conspicuous ex- 
amples of the great figures in contemporary science, the 
raching profession, the Zionist movement, and — very 
important — the world of music and the theatre. It is 
recorded here that the names, Fox, Cukor, Zukor, and 
laski, are intimately connected with the launching of the 
California motion picture industry. It might have been 
appropriate to list another Laski, a British subject, who 
has had no mean success in becoming the oracle of left- 
wing Liberals, thereby an influence to the extent, roughly, 
af the circulation of the Nation, the New Republic, and 
the supporters of Henry Wallace. 

Mr. Lengyel has given us an informative, entertaining, 
thoroughly edifying piece of work. It makes good reading 
for Brotherhood Week. 

John T. Farrell 


Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 

s ¢ & 
Idell, Albert E. The Great Blizzard. Holt. Mar. 
11,1948. 282p. $3.00. 


This is the third in Mr. Idell’s series of family stories deal- 
ing with the life of the Rogers family in second-half 19th 
Century America. In previous books the doings of the 
Rogerses have been dealt with during the period of the 
Centennial Exposition when Mr. Rogers worked for the 
Reading Railroad while the family lived in Kensington 
and during the period when he worked for the builders 
f the Brooklyn Bridge and lived the borough of the 
sme name. Now their history continued from the 
year 1884 (some six months after the ending of the last 


is 


book) to 1888, the winter of New York’s historic blizzard, 
now rivalled by the great storm of 194 
As the story opens the Rogers’s fortunes seem to be goin 


Oo 
Now only a shade of his formerly 
ebulliently denunciatory self Jesse Rogers finds himself 
idling about the house to no good end the com- 
pletion of the Brooklyn Bridge left him without a job. 
With two of the children, Julia and Gene, married and 
away from home, with the other two, Henry and Zenie, 
sown-up and demanding less personal attention, the 
temperaments of Jessie and Gussie inevitably found too 
numerous occasions for clashing. One of those occasions 


after 


was the failure of the somewhat mysterious Clint 
Weatherby to propose to the thirtyish Zenie. In an effort 


to 
i 


to recoup the family finances Mrs. Rogers determines 
open a genteel boardinghouse in New York. But before 
they move Jesse is given the task of determining just what 
Clint does for a living. In the process he discovers th 
Brooklyn baseball team, whose star pitcher Clint is. ican 
then on Jesse becomes the prototype of the Brooklyn fan 
and Clint, who had feared to propose because of his pro- 
fession, now has an ardent ally in the family. 
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When the Rogers move to New York Clint secures a 
position for Jesse as the first sports reporter for the New 
York Times, Clint and Julia marry and live with the 
family for a time, Henry, now a misanthrope after the 
loss of his affianced Melissa as told in an earlier book, 
continues to succeed in the coal business, Aunt Zena and 
Julia’s husband lose their money and come to America to 
live with the Rogerses, Father Duffy, priest-friend of the 
laboring man in earlier volumes, becomes involved with 
socialist groups, is silenced and finally excommunicated. 
In ers save for Jesse, the Rogerses and their friends 
are none to happy. Then comes the great blizzard and 
we hy all is over peace and harmony are restored to the 
Rogerses. Jesse established as the leading blizzard 
raconteur, Clint and Zenie have their son, Henry has 
recovered his happiness via an engagement to the win- 
some show-4irl Ohio Ballou, Father Duffy has returned 
to social work though not to the Church. 


is 


The adventures of the Rogerses are still as entertaining as 
ever and Mr. Idell’s manner of telling them has lost none 
of its humor and effectiveness. In general the characters 
emain the same save for Jesse who has found at last his 
true niche in life and Father Duffy who has become a 
rebel against his Church. The background of 19th Cen- 
tury life in America is still excellent and the addition of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers was a happy choice. Blizzard scenes 
~ also well done. Prior perusal of Centennial Summer 

1 Bridge to Brooklyn is indic cated for full appreciation 
of ‘The Great Blizzard. Two objectionable features mar 
the book; Mr. Idell has finally come out as an anticlerical 
when he bases Father Duffy’s rebellion on the assumption 
that most of the hierarchy in the Church are not inter- 
ested in social justice for the poor and for the laboring 
man; again the venereal equipment of dachshunds fur- 
nishes the substance for several vulgarly humorous com- 
ments. On the whole, however, the book seems suitable 
as good entertainment reading for adults who will not be 
trapped into anticlericalism. 


Boley, Jean. The Baby Lamb. 
1948. 252p. $3.00. 


This is the story, told in unbelievably bald language, of 
the Buttonfield family: Mabel, mere, H. G., pere, and 
Mary, fllle, who have come from Mortonville, New Jersey, 
to Buenos Aires where H. G. is treasurer of the South 
American branch of “Crowley and Warner Paints”. 
Mabel, fumbling, fuzzy-minded and yearningly romantic, 
is an ardent member of theW< 


Dutton, Mar. 9, 


odrow Wilson League for 
W omen, and of the Allied Women’s Group. Her great 
ambition is to be accepted (for the effect it would have 
on Mortonville) in the + al social circle, hence her 
happiness at the attraction Mary has for Roger Parsons, 
a vice-consul in the U. S. Foreign Service. 

H. G., a kindly realist, has the ability to close himself off 
in a world of his own when the fatuousness of his com- 
patriots becomes too great, at the same time he observes 
outwardly the amenities of the situation. The love be- 
tween him and his Vassar-graduated daughter is particu- 
larly strong. He is therefore the one most hurt when 
e Mary, bored and annoyed by Roger’s devotion which the 
latter tries to keep under control, hurls herself into a 
sordid affair with an American newspaper man whose 
wife has been called back to the States. Later, after the 
scandal has become the property of the American colony 
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and has interfered with Mary’s getting a desired teaching 
job, a chastely white wedding is arranged for Roger and 
Mary. 


During the ceremony, her mother resolutely pushes out of 
her mind any disturbing suspicions about her “baby lamb”. 
weeps happily as the bridal couple come 
f the church. 


Instead, she 
slowly up the aisle of 
“She heard the Ambassador clear his throat behind 
her. She could smell the rich wool of his cutaway. 
He was an Oakley of Virginia. Trembling, she closed 
the prayer book and saw the chancel through a film of 
My Mary is a virgin in white, she chanted. 
The married state. — in white 
Little boy babies in blue, itsy 


drying tears. 
She loves him. 
de chine forever. 


crepe 
bitsy girl babies in ag doggies and kittycats and gweat 
big teddy bears” (p. 252). 

The author is pro bably an accurate reporter of certair 


and some people she has observed in the North 
(The publisher tells us she lived in 
Buenos Aires many years.) The picture of this society— 
the empty days of the women, the prurient minds of 
both sexes, superficial thinking on social and international 
topics, indulgence in gossip and bawdy jokes, wholesale 
drinking and a low moral code, snobbishness and a caste 
system where even the fringes of the diplomatic corps 
has a High Society value—this is acidly etched and 
makes a reasonable facsimile. Some of the characters are 
shrewdly delineated, as well. Mrs. Buttonfield, for ex- 
ample, is convincing in her ineffectual role where almost 
everything she undertakes comes off below the success she 
anticipated. Afterward, however, the failure fades out 
§ her mind and she replaces it with a satisfied memory 


A?l i 
of a success beyond her original dream. The idle chatter 
club dedicated 


scenes 
American colony. 


and malicious gossip of a woman’s to 
grandiose goals is also recognizable in the Wood Wilson 
League. Founded at the close of the first world war, it 


had gone down a sliding scale of discussion topics: 
“Armaments, World Peace, League of Nations, Recipro- 
cal Trade Treaties, Astrology, Fortunetelling, Nursery 
Schools,” and finally “The Pansy: a Review of Shall 
Bowl Flower A cera After which it became a 


circle. 


sewing 
Throughout the book the author demonstrates her skill 
with the phrase, the striking simile, and_ startling 
blasphemy and anatomical comparison. But in spite of 
this earthiness and her refusal to use a_pollysyllabic 
word where a four-letter one will do, her sincerity does 
not impress the reader. Too often the  enanage - a 
naughty little boy writing dirty words on fences pushes 
out the scene the author is depicting. 
Though slightly more sympathetic toward the Latin 
native than toward the North American visitor, the book 
should displease both by its cynicism, flippancy and 
coarseness. 

Helen E. Butler 

Marywood College 

Scranton, Pa. 

7. * es 


Farley, James A. Jim Farley’s Story. Whittlesey. 


Mar. 3, 1948. 388p. $3.50. 


This was a difficult book to write. It is likewise a difficult 
book to review. Many who buy it will do so because they 
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they will read an attack upon the late president, ap 
attack written by a man who received scant thanks fs 
having done much. The book is definitely not of thy 
type. Neither is it as sensational some will expect 
who read excerpts that appeared in a national magazine 
some time ago. On the other vane Farley could no; 


hope 


as 


write a laudatory book because he had said in 1944, with 
reference Mr. Roosevelt: “I have lost faith in one | 
honored and revered; I do not think that I can eve 
regain that faith” (p. 368). Why was that clear state. 


ment made? This book is the answer. 
Mr. Farley developed the habit many years ago of dic. 
tating at the end of the day, or at any rate shortly after 
an event took place, a rather detailed account of it. These 
records were invaluable in the preparation of this book 
One gets the impression that the book is trustworthy 
partly because of the convincing detail presented, and als 
because of the willingness of the author to criticize James 
A. Farley, whenever such criticism seems to be in order, 
There is no bitterness in the narrative but there is ex. 
pressed a conviction that Mr. Roosevelt did not give to 
Mr. Farley the approval and the trust to which the latter 
considered himself entitled. Mr. Farley begins with the 
account of preparations for the Chicago convention ip 


S ‘ 
1932. Following the inauguration in 1933, Mr. Farley 
became Postmaster General and continued to serve a 


Chairman of the Democratic National Committee. During 
that first administration a coolness began to deve ~ upon 
the part of the president, although Mr. Farley 
there was no reason for it. As Mr. Farley pitied it: 
“What few people realize is that the rel: tionship between 
Roosevelt and me had been basically political and seldom 
social. Strange as it may seem, the president never took 
me into the bosom of his family, although everyone 

I was more responsible than any other single man for his 
being in the White House. Never was I invited to spend 
the night in the historic mansion . . . Never was I invited 
to join informal White House gatherings . .. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt once said, ‘Franklin finds it hard to relax with 
people who are not his social equals.’ I took this remark 
to explain my being out of the infield” (p. 68). 


the president in the 


of elt that 


reed 
greed 


[In traveling about with campaign of 
1936 Mr. Farley learned that the president did not wish 
Mr. Farley to share the rear platform at scheduled stops. 
Mr. Farley was told by Mr. Roosevelt’s former law part- 
ner, Mr. O’Connor, that the president feared that Farley, 
in 1936, was nursing pre sidential < 
did not like it. Following the I 
steadfastly refused to permit any possible candidate for 
1940 to emerge, while saying at the same time that he 
(Roosevelt) was not a candidate. In 1937 the 
gave orders to Mr. Farley to ane appointments 
recommended by senators who opposed the reorganizati 

the Supreme Court (p. 74). In 1938 the pre wer ent 
opposed the reelection of George in Ge and of Ty- 
dings in Maryland. The author in a matter-of-fact man 
ner reports this strong animosity and this interference in 
state elections. Farley was not a party to however 
and he admits that Roosevelt resented the attituc ude taken 

(p. 133). In July 1939 Vice President Garner assured 
Farley that Roosevelt was yen of Farley because of the 
latter’s popularity, of Hull because of his standing with 
the people, and of Garner himself because the vi 
dent was popular with Congress (p. 172). Many inde 
pendent statements are made regarding this jealousy whi ‘ 
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Roosevelt felt for anyone who threatened to become a great 
national figure. It is crystal clear that he wanted no 
competition. Although Mr. Roosevelt assured Mr. Farley 
in July 1939 that he (Roosevelt) would not run again, 
he decided in 1940 to run for the third time. Mr. Farley 
then resigned because he was opposed to a third term 
for anyone. Very interesting accounts are given of con- 
yersations with Cardinal Mundelein in July 1939 (pp. 
177-8-9); with Hull (p. 331); with Jesse Jones (p. 373), 
and with many others. You will learn much about the 
Roosevelt administrations from this book, and about the 
men concerned. An excellent index increases the refer- 
ence value of this book which deserves a wide reading 
public. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


+ s ” 
Jeans, Sir James. The Growth of Physical Science. 
Macmillan. Mar. 2, 1948. 364p. $4.00. 


In this book, which was finished shortly before his death 
in 1946, Sir James Jeans aimed to describe in non-techni- 
| cal language, for those “who have no scientific attainment 
or knowledge,” the progress of physical science from the 
| emote past to the present. In this respect he succeeded 
admirably. It is a coherent story which marks the out- 
istanding steps in the development of that branch of 
anen Me which the author called physical science. The 
title suggests the broader field of physical science which 
includes geology, astronomy, chemistry and physics, but 
actually the book concerned almost entirely with 
shysics and closely related fields. By the very nature of 
the subject it is doubtful that the appeal of this volume 
will be as great as that for The Universe Around Us and 
sthers of his earlier works in which he did much to make 
modern physical science understandable to and apprecia- 
ted by the non-scientist. 


is 


Since it is so closely associated with that of mathematics, 
astronomy and other branches of knowledge the history 
of physical science may be said to date back to the earliest 
days of recorded history even though the science as we 


| know it today is a matter of relatively recent develop- 
ent However without pursuing irrelevant side issues 

in these and other fields the author traces the develop- 
| ment of physics from its early beginnings to the present 

showing how it has progressed more rapidly as the 
| methods have become more objective and more reliance 
| was placed on experimentation. The author speculates 
jon the effects of the Greeks’ aversion for experimental 
| method: on the development of the science. He con- 


siders that the attitudes of Plato and Aristotle in par- 
ticular, which outweighed the influence of such men 
Democritus whose ideas foreshadow some of the con- 
cepts of modern physics, was a disaster to 


as 


early physical 
science which was not overcome until the time of Galileo 
and his contemporaries. 


The author takes a somewhat narrow view of the influence 
of early Christianity on the progress of physical science 
which he puts in the words “. . . Rome was captured by 
Alaric and His barbarians, and when these too embraced 
the Christian faith, the ‘dark ages’ fell upon Europe—the 
ages of domination of all human thought and of most 
human activity by the priesthood...” This statement 
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is continued with a quotation in similar vein from Lecky’s 
History of European Morals. Jeans’ opinion is that until 
the end of the Middle Ages the Church was the “main 


brake on progress”. 


Under the chapter heading “The Birth of Modern Sci- 
ence” the author describes the contributions of such out- 
standing men as da Vinci, Copernicus, Tycho Brache, 
Galileo, Gilbert and others who gave us, among other 
things, the foundations of astrophysics, dynamics and mag- 
netics. This is followed by a chapter “The Century of 
Genius” on the work of Kepler, Newton, Leibnitz and 
others who advanced both physics and mathematics at a 
greater rate than they had ever been in the past. In his 
final chapters the author shows how we progressed to our 
present state of knowledge of various branches of physics 
from electricity to nuclear physics. 


This volume should be of interest not only to the non- 
scientist, as the author suggests, but also to the scientist 
who desires a comprehensive over-all picture of the man- 
ner in which physical science has progressed and attained 
its present status. 

Joseph P. Harper, Ph.D., 

Professor of Physics, 

University of Scranton 
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Bedrock. 


* - 


Otto. Holt. 


c 
1 $3.00. 


The dustjacket subtitles Bedrock as “A Novel of a Sur- 
geon’s Quest for Peace.” Sebastian F. Wentland, M.D., 
needs peace desperately: he seeks it in alcohol, in his 
mistress Mary, in the sedatives he takes before operating 
in order to quell the trembling of his hands. Haunted by 
a sense of guilt for the world’s sins, although strangely 
unconcerned about his own, he gives way to a sense of 
futility and to the horror of his war memories and walks 
out in the midst of an operation, leaving the patient on 
the table in care of his co-worker. He wanders aimlessly 
about New York for a while and then on an impulse takes 
a bus for Yuma. 


Feb. 


27, 1948. 


hrag, 


S 
310p. 


Although he does not know it, Mary is pregnant. He 
had sought in her an antidote to the consuming lust 
which a previous mistress, Violet, had awakened in him. 
Violet’s mother had been a whore, but had borne her 
child out of wedlock in a desperate attempt to find roots 
and reform herself. When Violet discovers this, she 
turns so savagely against her mother that the latter takes 
to drink; Violet plys her deliberately with alcohol and 
thus causes her death—a miserable one, for she had been 
a Catholic and called in vain for a priest. Violet had 
cursed her mother for having brought her into the world, 
and when, at 15, she is seduced by a man of 50 who 
refuses to marry her when she becomes pregnant, she 
declares war on the male sex in general, substituting 


on 
hatred as a saint would subsist on love. A self-induced 
hemorrhage for the purpose of obtaining a |! tbortion 


takes her to the hospital, where Sebastian himself 
drawn toward her. She takes him in hand, becomes his 
mistress while posing as his wife, capitalizes on his talent, 
defends him from his own clumsy good-naturedness and 
indecisive ways, and forges for him a successful career as 
a surgeon. All the while, she looks forward with relish 
to the day when she will knock the props out from under 
him and destroy him. 
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On the bus Sebastian recalls vividly and in detail the 
sexual pleasure she gave him, his suffering at his discovery 
that she was sleeping with a half dozen men besides him- 
self, and his efforts to find in Mary the love he craves 
and emancipation from Violet’s witchery. Yet her hold 


on him is still strong, and it is to exorcise her power over 
him that he is riding toward Yuma, where she now 
lives. He must have a showdown before he can get her 


out of his head and settle down with Mary. These brood- 
ings, along with his unshaven face and manifest misery 
arouse the motherly, and wifely, instincts of Betty Hutter, 


who is on the same bus, ridire westward to start anew 


and forget her unfaithful husband, whom she has di- 
vorced. Their friendshi ip grows, and they sleep together, 
although as brother and sister, Sebastian being quite frank 
about his lack of sexual interest in her. She is ugly, thin, 
flatechested and lonely, but she spends her money freely 


on them both, and stands loyally by Sebastian when he 
faces Violet. 

Violet, meanwhile, has been sleeping with Mario, her 
Indian gardener, torturing a blind man named Guymon 
(whose wife had just died) by pretending to care for him 
in her house while she arouses his passion, and carrying 
on a lesbian affair with her Negro maid Nancy. A rather 
pallid and stupid Catholic p Father Francis, moves 
in and out of the house in bland unawareness of what is 
happening to his friend Guymon. Sebastian finds him- 
self as much a slave to Violet’s charm as ever—she tears 
off her clothing to tempt him, then laughs at him and 
carries on in the manner of a somewhat improbable 
femme fatale. She haunted by the fear that she is 
growing to resemble her repulsive Re» to imagines that 
she has returned in spirit to revenge herself, and by some 
Freudian alchemy contrives to go mad and kill herself. 
Sebastian inherits the estate and goes off to an abandoned 
homestead in the desert with Betty, to continue his 
“quest for peace.” He has received a fine letter from 
Mary, who loves him and says she is waiting for him; he 
reads between the lines that she is pregnant. He writes a 
long letter to her which he intends to mail when he is 
finished with his introspective gropings toward self-reali- 


riest, 











zation. 

A climax is reached when an old Mexican woman—a 
neighbor—is stric with appendicitis and requires an 
emergency operation under primitive conditons. She 


calls for a prest, for she is a murderess and fears Hell, but 
Sebastian decide s tO Operate, an approaching storm and 
making travel impossible. Betty, 
along with old lady’s granddaughter Emilia, helps 
with the gruesome operatic Toward the end of it 
Violet’s gardener Mario, convinced that Sebastian had 
caused her suicide, and bent on killing him, comes in. 
He is placated by what he sees and the old woman, who 
is dying, takes him for a priest. He starts to explein t to 
her, but Emilia hushes him up. He leans over and hea 
the patient’s “confession” by way of a humanitarian ge 
ture. The story ends on this equivocal note with a bundle 
of tentative implications—that the desert is the figure of 
our modern emptiness, that Sebastian has nobly proved 
himself, that Mario has found in Emilia a substitute for 
Violet, and that the Betty-Mary-Sebastian triangle will 
work out for the best. He has found “bedrock 


current novels, 
our times. 
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’ at last. 


this one reflects the mental 
The philosophy (never 


Like so many 
and moral chaos of 


Blake 


Best SELLER 


very specifically expressed) is a sentimental materialism 
(e.g. p. 286-7); a sexual lech pervades the whole narra. 
tive (p. 16, 36, 73-4, 122, 212-13, 279); and while numer. 
ous sins are dealt with—birth control, abortion, fornica. 
tion, blasphemy, impersonation of a priest, drunkenness— 
any remorse for sin as such is conspicuously lacking. The 
atom bomb seems more important. The author has q 
workmanlike style, he writes interestingly enough, and the 
book will doubtless be popular, even though the ston 
1 





loses direction—such direction, that is, as it has—in the 
last 80 pages. This reviewer can think of no good reason 
for recommending the book. 

* * * 
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Johnny Christmas. Morrow. 


$3.00. 


Blake, Forrester. 
27, 1948. 278p. 


A whale of a lot of frontier gun play 
pungent description do not entirely ease Mr. Blake’s narra. 
tive over all of the first-enovel humps. Reading it js 
little like slogging hopefully up a long hill, only to find 
rather commonplace vista at the top. Climaxes are so 
slow in the building as to be exhaustive, and the ending 
is more melodrama than anything else. However, Holly. 
wood could still make a technicolor spectacle of it with. 
out much censoring, and the box office knows there js 
always an audience for Westerns. 


and some really 


9 
a 
a 


In 1836 Texas had been open to the Americans for fifteen 
years. An as yet sparsely settled country, its little law or 
order constantly shifted boundary lines. The cold-neigh. 

existing between the Mexican and American 
populace was further intensified by the roving bands of 
marauders that shot their way without warning through 
the clusters of villages, plundering whatever they found 
of value. It is as a member of one of these raiding parties 
that Johnny Christmas puts in his appearance. 


bor policy 


A young, free-thinking philosopher of the plains, Johnny 
decides to cut away from Wax Weatherby and Willie 
Epps after an argument over the looting of a church. A 
sudden attack by the Comanches depletes Wax’s forces, 
and Johhny and Tom Gitt assume leadership of the 
group, heading them northwest toward the new country 
around Bent’s trading post. 


1 


the two partners are outfitted for the trap- 


about to leave for the Rockies when 


At the post, 


ping season and are 

cocky American officer, Lt. Mackey, swindles Johnny’s 
prize roan at the instigation of Weatherby ans “4% 
Swearing revenge, Johnny is spirited off to the hills 


can cause himself any deter, Bitter at 
first over what he considers his friend’s betrayal, Johnny 
patches up his differences on the trail and he and Gitt 

ride for the Ute territory, where Tom has an Indian wife 
and family. 


Gitt before he 


Gradually, the Utes the sharp-eyed white man 
S and Johnny acquires a squaw, 
- his position in the camp. For a while 
mountains, the fruitful hunting and fishing grounds, 
friendship of the triba! chiefs satisfy him 
down roots, and he fathers a child. 
Mackey and the old gang leaders filters into 


ment, he is restless for the freedom of the open spaces. 


accept 
the challenge of t! 
he 
enoug! 
sto 


sc 


Abandoning Pepita and his daughter, Johnny joins Block 


The 


Ewing’s freight train bound for California 
realizes further the disquiet of the sprawling 
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borderlands, with Spanish and British and Russian spies 
tripping over each other and hostile Indian cliques in 
their eagerness for possession. Money in their pockets, he 
and Block return to Taos, pick up Tom, and eventually, 
hire out as advance scouts for General Stephen Watts 
Kearney of the American Army of the West. Art Santa 
Fe they witness the closing of an era, with the reading of 
the proclamation terminating Mexican rule. In a last 
razzle-dazzle gesture following the ceremony, Johnny 
recognizes Mackey astride his roan and evens up the past 
sore by shooting him squarely between the eyes. 


A closer integration of the historical background would 
have lent the story greater significant impact. Clearly, 
the best writing is contained in the opening half of the 
book; the last few chapters degenerate into a potpourri 
of incidents that are more inventive then related. The 
author is guilty of needless bad taste when he depicts 
Ewing’s Mexican wife and the local Catholic priest as 
having been lovers. This, the irresponsible manner in 
which Johnny regards his family the habitual pro- 
fanity, and several passages of savage brutality limit the 
hook to adults. 


ties, 


Lois Slade 
Dubuque, lowa 
om * * 
Berdyaev, Nicolas. The Russian Idea. Macmillan. 
Feb. 24, 1948. 255p. $3.50. 





The purpose of this book, in the author’s words, is to 
answer this question: what was the thought of the Creator 
about Russia? The means, more in the author’s 
words, is a study of the Russian thought in the 19th cen- 
tury which he believes to be a period especially illustrative 
of the character of the Russian idea. 


The end as formulated by 


once 


the author is unattainable. 
What he offers instead is a “national portrait,” an attempt 
to present the peculiarities of Russia’s national 
The material used is fortunately not limited to the au- 
thor’s announcement. After a study, by topic, of 
Russia’s 19th century thought, he gives a very brilliant 
picture of an extremely brilliant, but little known period 
of Russian history, the Renaissance of early 20th cen- 
tury. Contrary to his plan, Berdyaev’s characteristic of 
the Russian spirit is based not so much on the material 
just described, first, on participant observation of 
Russian culture by a man who has much contributed to it 
—of this he gives a brief account—and, second, on cur- 
sory views on the unfolding of Russian history from early 
days up to the present time. 


spirit. 


topic 


as, 


The formula of the Russian man, according to Berdyaev, 


is this: the deepest background is the Russian Orthodox 
religious sense, characterized by discontent with this 
world. Religious unrest is characteristic even of the 


unbelievers. For the Russians, Russia is a country w hich 
is absolutely unique, with its own vocation of bringing to 
the world the brotherhood of men and freedom of spirit 
The Russians are not moved by the will of power and 
might, they do not like the state. Nevertheless, they have 
created the greatest state in the world. Why? Because 
they had to accept the responsibility for the immensity of 
the Russian land. This resulted in a distortion of the 
Russian messianic idea, observable both in Muscovite and 
in Communist Russia. The Russian idea is eschatologic 
and this accounts for maximalism. The Russians 


its 
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have no veneration of culture in the Western meaning 
and only poor understanding of the gradualness of the 
historical process. The ethical ideas of the Russians are 
different from those of the Western peoples; they are 
defined by an attitude toward men, and not abstract 
principles; the Russians are the only people to doubt 
about the righteousness of punishment. The nature of 
the Russian is highly polarized. On the one hand, he is 
humble and inclined to sympathy, on the other hand 
there is inclination to revolt and the possibility of cruelty. 
This complex nature is neither Western, nor Eastern. 
Russia is a colossal East-West, and within the Russian soul 
these two principles are always engaged in strife. 


The picture more brilliant than convincing. It 
painted by the method of illustrative selection. On many 
occasions, Berdyaev points to the basic error of the Slavo- 
philes who compared the real West with an ideal Russia; 
very definitely, he commits the same mistake. Moreover, 
he obviously takes it for granted that a national spirit is 


is is 


unchangeable, while empiric science of our day asserts 
that there exist only national cultures subject to change. 
Only history will answer the question whether the lofty 


properties of the Russian spirit as presented by Berdyaev 
will pierce through the crust of Communism, or whether, 
under its yoke, this spirit has been irremediably debased. 
N. S. Timasheff, 
Department of Social Science, 
Fordham University. 
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Kane, John A. The School of the Cross. 
Feb. 23, 1948. 144p. $2.00. 


The title of Father Kane’s book — the School of the Cross 
—is self-explanatory. He wishes to instruct us in the 
lessons taught by our crucified Savior. But he does not 
begin at once with an actual description of the tragic 
events of Calvary. This comes towards the end and 
omprises only one of the six chapters. 


McMullen. 


He argues, and rightly so, that the true meaning of the 
Crucifixion will never be sufficiently realized without a 
careful preliminary study of the whole economy of the 
Redemption. Furthermore, he continues, it would be 
absolutely misleading to regard Calvary as an isolated 
fact in the life of Christ. Rather it is the climax of 

drama that opens in the stable of Bethlehem and mounts 


as Good Friday approaches. Throughout His 
whole earthly life there was an undercurrent of Ow. 
Even at the glorious moment, when His divine glory 
shone forth at the Transfiguration, Moses and Elias ap- 
peared to Him and spoke of His death. 


Intensity 


SOTT 


many of the interesting problems that Father 
discusses are: the transcendant malice of sin in the 
sight of God, the knowledge which Christ possessed of His 
coming Passion, how His attitude towards suffering differed 
from ours, and why He, who during His public ministry 
ondemned sin so vigorously in the hypocritica! Pharisees 
and the money-changers in the Temple, was so calm and 
silent on Good Friday when human iniquity sank to 
lowest depths. 


Among 
Kane 


its 


It would certainly be unreasonable to in a book of 
this size a treatment of the various do es involved in the 
sufferings and death of Christ that would satisfy a 
fessional theologian or Biblical scholar. But the author is 


expect 


“trin 


pro- 
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authorities in 
Only 


evidently familiar with the recognized 
Dogma and Scripture and follows their opinions. 
two sentences should be modified. On p. 19 he asserts 
that at St. Peter’s profession of faith in the divinity of His 
Master “the populace was roused to the highest p we of 
enthusiasm.” This is an exaggeration, for the disciples 
alone were present on this occasion, and our Savior even 

commanded them “to tell no one that He was Jesus the 
Christ.” (Matthew 16-20). He also classifies as “inde- 
liberate impulses of the human will” (p. 81) Christ’s 
desire for the sympathy of the apostles in Gethsamene 
and His prayer that He might not have drink the 
chalice of suffering. Surely it is incorrect to say that the 


God-Man ever did “indeliberately.”’ 


Father Kane’s book the highest recommendation. 
His style is simple, direct, anc pleasing. He is a master at 
pointing out the harmony between Christian dogma and 
spirituality. Many sentences contain gems of ascetical 
truths. The School of the Cross provides abundant mat- 
ter for Sunday and Lenten sermons, conferences for reli- 
gious, and also many consoling thoughts in the trial and 
difficulties that are certain ours, for, as Monsignor 


anything 


scerve 
dese rves 


to be 


Hugh Henry remarks in the opening sentence of his 
Introduction “Consciously or unconsciously, willingly or 
unwillingly, all of us are pupils in the School of the 
Cross” 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 


Pa. 
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Send for Miss Cora. 
302p. $3.00. 


Robertson, Charley. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. Feb. 23, 1948. 


flood of 


Send for Miss Cora is another in the ceaseless 
examples of that commingling of quiet realism with 


violent surprise and melodrama which de Tocqueville 
of a democratic literature. In his 
cularly of the measured move- 
semi-automatic responses of man 
knowing. 


considered the essence 
observation of life, parti 
ments of nature and the 


to environment, Mr. Robertson is precise and 

His topography is real: tobacco, the pas hill country, 
and the change of seasons call for record, not question. 
But people call for question or value, and not record 


YD 1 ’ l = 2 a sieteil 
alone. Mr. Robertson’s people come to be cartoons moved 


by animality. 


The poi — upon the protagonist to discover, from piti- 


fully me clues, what he can of his father’s death at 
the hand ls of Night Riders. Lennie knows the masked 
man who killed his father rode a gray horse; when he 
comes upon the man’s identity the knowledge is more 
bitter and more surprising than he could ever have 


avocation takes the form of coming of age 
tally callous manner. When he finds that “Miss 
a fortyish widow of some remaining attractiveness 
tragic past, is not willing to aid the pro- 


in the goings-on of a particularly populous 


His 
Cora,” 


and a piquantly 


‘ess, he engages 


hayloft. The old story of the lovers who fall through 
the ice and are drowned is in this one too, with the added 
fillup that they are pursued because they are, unknown 
to each other, brother and sister—a circumstance deriving 


from the fact that Miss Cora was 
vears back. The hayloft scenes, which leave nothing to 
even the backward imagination, are certainly not 
“unreal,” but they by reactions and 
which are bookish too. 


“sent for” by the squire 


most 


are followed specu- 


lations unré ol and Send for 
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Miss Cora is definitely not to be recommended to an 
type of reader. 
Riley Hughes, 


Georgetown University, 


Washington, D. C. 


> J a 


Holt. Feb. 20, 


Anne. James and Joan. 
$3.00. 


Fremantle, 
1948. 279p. 
This book is described as 
James I of Scotland” and is best characterized as historical] 
biography cast, to a certain extent, in novel form. It tells 
in detail the story of James Stewart, son of Robert III and 
1e first of that name to be King of Scotland. James was 
2 second son, the and end of whose life wa 
marked by omens of his suffering, his love, his success and 
his violent death. Robert was a weak king who could no 
control his savage, over-weening and power-lustful noble 
who were quarreling over the actual rule of Scotland and 
splitting it among them. David, James’s elder brother 
never came to the throne, being murdered by the King’s 
enemies while a political prisoner at his father’s cop. 
nivance. 
James was tutored by Henry Wardlaw, famous Bis 
st. Andrews, and, at the age of ten, was sent to Paris to 
escape the treasonable activities of certain relatives and 
Scottish Lords who coveted power and the throne. On 


“An Historical Romance abou 


1 
De?) 


nning 


hop of 


the way and in violation of a truce ne was erg by 
the English and taken to Lon don where Henry held 
him as a valuable hostage. His father was neon By to 2 een 


his release; his uncle, the Duke of pen and Governor 
of the realm was unwilling and so for twenty years lent 
remained a prisoner in English castles and at court while 
his uncles and cousins ruled “ lands and collected his 


revenues after his father’s deat 

Recognized as King of culled lames was not treated 
harshly but his maintenance was mean since his Scottish 
relatives and vassals would not send the wherwithal t 


station would 
In all these years 
was always at the 


maintain him according to his proper 
they provide the ransom for his release. 
James was never his own master but 


nor 


beck and call of the Henry’s who, though they loved him 
still used him as a useful political pawn. James, de 
prived of his natural environment and cast up his own 
resources turned to learning and literature, becoming a 


learned, a wise and a good man. Statecraft and war he 
learned from Henry IV and Henry V, participating under 
the latter in several of the French campaigns. James 
composed one of the better-known Scottish poems, The 
Kingis Quair. Then in 1424 he married the well-beloved 
Joan Beaufort and was ransomed by his people. He re 
turned to Scotland, was crowned and for twelve years 
gave that unhappy and savage country a wise and firm 
government, putting down disorder, eliminating abuses 
bringing justice to all classes, establishing heavy 
taxation, building a reign of law 
some dis; putes over benefices with the Church 
otherwise he seemed a loyal son. Then in the spring of 
1437 he was nena vated by discontented nobles in the 
famous incident where Kate Douglas used her 
the The general tone of the book is her though 
because of certain realism in matters of cruelty and love 
it seems suitable for adults only. As to the accuracy of 
historical events contained therein and their intet 
tion only an expert is qualified to judge. 
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Literary Criticisms (edited by 
Dutton. Feb. 19, 1948. 


Thompson, Francis. 
Terence L. Connolly, S.J.). 
617p. $12.50. 


Scholarship has often been characterized as a dry-as-dust 
occupation—tedious, humorless, and trivial. The typical 
scholar, too, has been pictured as a pedantic and wormy 
bibliophile who labors a lifetime to effect a correction in 
some vague bibliographical entry. There is a story told 
in this respect: that of a minor scholar who spent the 
better part of fifty years studying with painful detail a 
minor problem connected with a minor poet of the 
Seventeenth Century. This poet’s total known production 
consisted of two poems, an epistle in praise of English 
landscapes, and a long pastoral ode extolling English 
country life; these had by common reputation been 
ascribed to him. But our scholar showed that the poet 
had not written the ode; whereupon he stated with au- 
thority and regret, “My evidence forces me to reduce the 
number of his extant works by half”. This, of course, is 
scholarship in extremis. 

Such is not at all the case in the present instance. Father 
Connolly has given us a book which represents scholarship 
at its best, a book which bids fair to aid materially in a 
lage and important function of scholarship—that of re- 
valuating and reappraising the past. Scholarship has done 
as much for men like Donne and Dryden, Swift and 
Pope, and it will probably do as much for Francis Thomp- 
gon. As the eyes of the advancing Twentieth Century 
look back on the Nineteenth with a longer view, the 
ture loses some of its detail and becomes more panoramic, 
and as the purely contemporary figures of that century 
withdraw into the dimmer recesses of time, other figures 
come in, larger and brighter than ever. It is possible that 
Thompson’s bulk, because of the work of men like Con- 
nolly, will ultimately obscure many other currently more 
conspicuous figures of his age—if not Browning or Tenny- 
son as a poet, then Carlyle, Ruskin, and even Arnold as a 
For this book stamps Thompson as a critic of con- 
as an editor of no 


pic- 


critic. 
siderable size, and Father Connolly 
myopic vision. 

Literary Criticisms is a collection of Thompson’s hitherto 
undiscovered and unidentified reviews and essays. Father 
Connolly has sensibly arranged them logical units: 
Biography, Seventeenth Century, Romantic Movement, 
Victorian Age, American, Irish, French, and Italian litera- 
ture, Mysticism, and a catch-all section entitled “Varia”. 
Father Connolly’s stewardship is very mod and 
portionate. He sets the stage, arranges the furniture, and 
introduces the speaker with brevity and accuracy; then 
he lets Francis Thompson do all the speaking. Not all 
editors can claim this attractive and becoming reticence. 
And Francis Thompson does speak. It would be idle 
here to summarize the varied conte Thompson’s 
numerous papers. 


est pro 


That is a matter of mere tabulation. 
What is more important, this reviewer thinks, is the 
identification of Thompson’s mode as a critic. He criti- 
cies as a poet. He brings to his criticism that ability of 
the poet to see in experience meanings and relationships 
which are hidden to the rest of us. He can take a literary 
composition—one with which we can suppose some famili- 
arity—and in five minutes point out elements and quali- 
ties which have escaped our scrutiny for years. Thomp- 
son sees what we didn’t see; and then he proceeds to 
isolate with unerring taste those lines or passages which 
perfectly illustrate the point he is making. He demon- 
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strates this rare faculty time and time again: in the re- 
views of Traherne and Milton (Milton especially), Burns 
and Browning, Landor and Tennyson; and his remarks 
bless the reader with embarrassed and grateful enlighten- 
ment. 
Secondly, Thompson criticizes as a man, as himself, as 
himself in touch with reality. He does not expend half 
his reviews in a general discussion of critical principles. 
In fact, Thompson seems to have none; but it only seems 
so, for they are there by implication. Nevertheless, he 
criticizes that which he sees before him, drawing his con- 
clusions not from a set of abstract principles but from the 
reality of the subject work itself. In this he is very dif- 
ferent from and better than Matthew Arnold, who seems 
eternally to preside and sit in judgment, to utter high- 
sounding tenets, and to waft his benign smile of approval 
on those literary works that conform to his Olympian 
decrees. Arnold’s essays are pompous, puffed-up, and 
empty. Thompson’s are chock-full and nuggety with 
warm personal revelation, rich allusion, wide reading, 
lively understanding. 
Lastly, a word must be said about the physical features 
of the book under review. Thompson often noted the 
excellence of a book’s binding, or its paper, or its cover. 
(Did ever Arnold deign to do that?) These are merits 
which this book does have; and they are mentioned— 
along with the fact that this printing is a limited first 
edition of 1500 copies—as added reasons why Literary 
Criticisms should win the wide circulation it fully de- 
Serves. 

Joseph Belvedere, 

Department of English, 

University of Scranton 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—FEBRUARY 
SELECTION 
Murray, Rosalind. The Good Pagan’s Failure. Long- 
mans, Green. Feb. 17, 1948. 177p. $2.75. 
of Arnold Toynbee, whose 
the best-sellers of 1947. But 
of her 


Rosalind Murray is the wife 
Study of History was one of 
she does not have to shine by the reflected glory 
husband, being a well-established author in her own right. 


The Good Pagan’s Failure is certain to enhance her literary 


reputation. 
he present work is an evaluation of the pagan 1 Chris- 
ts in our western civilization during the period 
between the first and second world war. She is well 
qualified to pass judgment, not only because ef her keet 
powers of observation and her wide reading-knowledge, 
but also because she was “born and brought up among 
enlightened Pagans”, and became a Catholic in 1931. 
Catholicism for her is identical with Christianity “because 
it is the most complete antithesis to what we have called 
the Good Pagan’s position” (p. 69). She realizes only too 
clearly that such a study, however impartial, far from 
ending the differences between paganism and Christianity 
may even intensify the cleavage; but at least it will give 
“some comprehension of the nature of our divisions 
We must know the true character of our adversary before 
we can either conquer or persuade him” (p. 9). 


. 1 
flan elemen 


In the first chapter she illustrates by well-chosen quota- 
tions the opposition between the Christian and the pagan 
outlook on life and traces it back to the basic principle of 
each: “recognition of God as the ultimate reality of life, 
or Man” (p. 20). It is her contention that, while in the 
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Middle Ages western Europe was largely though never 
completely Christian, a notable change has come about 
since the 16th century. “Earthly allegiance to the Human 
Race, to Man as ultimate, has supplanted divine alle- 
giance” (p. 37). Nevertheless the terminology and indeed 
the ethics of Christianity have been preserved and few 
contemporaneous unbelievers would regard themselves as 
anti-Christian. Resting on such a foundation the collapse 
of the Good Pagan’s civilization was inevitable. It was 
folly to tell man that he was the supreme aribter of his 
fate, and then expect him to be subordinate to someone 
else. She compares such a society to an orchestra without 
a conductor in which everyone wants to play first violin. 


Is it possible for the pagan and the Christian to forget 
their differences and join forces in order to preserve our 
western civilization? This is the question that she asks 
and answers in the second chapter, entitled The United 
Front. Some men, whose Christianity is “diluted” are 
willing to agree to a compromise, since they believe that 
questions of theology are only of trifling importance. But 
those whom she calls the “totalitarian Christians” reject 
the pagans’ offer in no uncertain terms. They realize that 
every activity of life proceeds from and is dominated by a 
belief in the supernatural, while paganism is essentially 
something that is purely natural; they believe in the exist- 
ence of objective truth which the pagans categorically 
deny; they are humbly obedient to the Will of God, while 
the pagans regard such an attitude as degrading to their 
dignity as men. 

After the first world war there was a universal feeling of 
insecurity, and a realization that something of tremendous 
value had been irretrievably lost. The origin and effects 
of these sentiments are discussed in the third and final 
chapter. She asserts that the struggle from 1914-18 did 
not cause but merely accelerated the break-up of a society 
that was already suffering from the inherent defects of 
paganism. It was “like an illness which will discover and 
take advantage of weakness already latent in the or- 
ganism” (p. 127). Political power passed into the hands 
of the proletariat, “the unsuccessful, unexcelling, undif- 
ferentiated populace” (p. 130). 

Quantity replaced quality; the element of personal merit 
diminished, and the emphasis was on doing good rather 
than being good. All man’s energy was concentrated on 
improving his environment—better housing, more means 
of amusement, etc., and mass-production facilitated this 
process. And yet never before had there been such a 
wide-spread sense of frustration and of unhappiness. The 
basic error in such planning was to forget that happiness 
comes from within not from without; the things of earth 
can never satisfy the heart that has been created by and 
for God. 

No review can do adequate justice to so masterly a survey 
of the ills of modern society. Though she does not discuss 
the second world war and its aftermath, the swift-moving 
events in the past decade have vindicated her conclu- 
sions. The Good Pagan’s Failure is not always easy read- 
ing, since she must often discuss abstract principles, but 
the effort thus expended will be well worth while. One 
can only hope that it will find its way into the hands of 
the present-day unbelievers, and cause them to return, 
humbly repentant, to the God whom they have aban- 
doned. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Ephrata, Pa. 
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Dick, Everett. The Dixie Frontier. 
17, 1948. 374p. $4.50. 


Every now and again there are fresh reminders that the 
midwestern area of the South is rich in a history and 
tradition distinctly of its own making. Dixie Frontier js 
no exception. A social-historical study of the ceaseless 
westward movement from what was in itself a pioneer 
land east of the Alleghenies, Everett Dick has invested 
what could easily have been a dull historical document 
with the freshness and vitality of the pioneers he de 


scribes so aptly. 


Knopf. Feb, 


The economical, social and political life of a fascinating 
era are described with a richness of detail and an anec. 
dotal charm that gives to this well-documented history 
much of the lightness and fancy of a novel. Interesting 
observations on the origin of many of our social and 
economic habits are to be found on nearly every page. 
No effort is made to ignore the many abuses that were 
found among the hardy pioneers in their restless march 
towards the West. Life was hard; Sport, barbarous and 
cruel; Justice, and swift and often wearing her 
diadem a trifle askew. Somehow, the picture is one of a 
period about which we like to read, but at whose passing 
we experience no regrets. 


stern 


Of particular interest to this reviewer were the descrip. 
tions of the educational and religious developments of this 
new land in the ruggedly individualistic days of the early 
19th Century. The itinerant preacher and the campfire 
meeting are frontier’s unique religious contributions to 
the birth of a new religious culture. 


For the sociological the early life and 
customs of the mid-Southwest, here is an unlimited wealth 
of material. The casual reader will find in The Dixie 
Frontier a carefully drawn portrait — often a bit over. 
drawn —and a well-told story that only occasionally 


lapses into the dryness and boredom of the lecture hall. 


researcher into 


The author’s long and tedious delving into innumerable 
sources finds ample reward in his splendid, readable 
book. If at times his overenthusiasm for his task leads 
him into too minute detail and inclines him to attribute 
to The Dixie Frontier customs and traditions that are 
part of the greater pattern of America, his fault is easily 
forgiven. Frontiers always captivate, and their illusions 


yANANHY Jac 
a y ones. 


are h 
Leo M. Donohue, 
St. Marw’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas 
* - ob 


Cooper, Mae. Lily Henry. Dutton. Feb. 16, 1948. 


224p. $2.50. 

Lily Henry is an attempt to combine detective story, 
stream-of-consciousness psychology, and sophisticated sex- 
ualism. The plot, though not distinguished, is the most 
acceptable feature. The personality of the heroine is too 
hollow and single-track to save the parade of her inhibited 
libido from boring the reader. The tone wishes to be 
daring and yet decent, vulgar and yet virtuous; the funam- 
bulism that results comes close to making marriage 3 
mockery and adultery an achievement, but is preserved 
from total collapse by termination in conventional mores. 


Lily is an attractive and successful advertising executive. 
Her marriage to Jonathan is happy but routine, and with 
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restless vanity she longs for the fuller, more romantic life 
that comes with the adulation of other men and with 
being an unfaithful wife. After successive conquests of 
office associates, under the stimulation of champagne she 
visits the apartment of Francisco, a stranger met only by 
eye in the mirror of a restaurant. Thereby she is involved 
with the police when his murdered body is discovered 
next day. Lt. David Henderson, however, is inevitably 
fascinated and succeeds in clearing her of the crime, 
though the solution involves the grisly realization that it 
was not Francisco but the murderer who unbuttoned her 
dress that night. David thereupon becomes her idol until 
q disillusioning episode in bed shows both him and her 
the selfishness that motivates her. But Jonathan is wait- 
ing to forgive her; she returns with some appreciation of 
him, though also with a kind of satisfaction that she is a 
complex multiplicity of selves he will never entirely under- 
stand. 
The interest is intended to be in intimate study of Lily’s 
inner-self revealed by soliloquy. Mrs. Cooper considers 
ita shallow self that achieves no permanent happiness 
outside conventional morality. Yet the moral is mini- 
mized; the implication seems to be that most women have 
a good deal of Lily in them; and no blame is attached to 
empirical evaluation of impulse. Although the language 
is clean and the outcome conventional, the psychological 
exhibitionism is far from edifying and many situations 
have no realistic necessity. Since no special merits offset 
these features, there is no ground for recommendation of 
the book to any class of readers. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 


ees 8s 
Hollis, Christopher. With Love, Peter. McMullen. 
Feb. 15, 1948. 221p. $2.50. 


Sixty letters, dated from September 7, 1939, to September 
27, 1945, comprise Christopher Hollis’s latest book, a book 
which author or publisher or both—has de- 
cided to label a novel. “It does not look novel,” 
says the publisher. “But it is.” 


Well, if it is a novel, it is a very 
dim; its theme is iz 
shadowy except for that of Pe ter, who, as the writer of 
these letters to his twin sister Ruth, reveals himself to be 
rather stuffy and rn ter gasses like 1 wise old owl 
ashelf. The reader will labor un rd the constant tempta- 
tion to regard Peter as Christopher Ho! two-penny 
disguise, but I am sure there “ some m sea about this 
identification. If Peter represents Christopher Hollis as a 
thinker, he does not represent him as a personality. Read 
asa novel, With Love, Peter is fairly certain to beckon 
the reader needlessly along jarring and perplexing paths 
of approach. 





like a 


poor one. 


non-existent; its character 
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Stoy 


about the book 

mmments and observations 
It is superb. The ple 
-r writing to his sister about 
t the ba hes f war 


h > 


However that may be, there 
as a series of miscellaneous ¢ 
on the war years (1939—?). 
but unimportant fiction of Pet 
their respective children agains 


is no doubt 
asant 


round of 


provides Christopher Hollis, always an interesting histor- 
ian, with an opportunity of analyzing the perilous com- 
pounds of our civilization. In this accustomed role as 
commentator, the author roams a wide range (war and 
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peace, boys and men, headmasters and politicians, the 
atom bomb and poetry). His remarks, avuncular (that’s 
Peter) and perspicacious (that’s Hollis) in style, are pretty 
sensible. And beneath them all lies a mood—half-cynical, 
half-hopeful—that leads Hollis finally to state that man- 
kind once more needs the stinging and corrective whip 
of satire to drive it back to its senses, and to hope that 
there will always be some few men at hand to: 

. raise a quite distinterested clamour whenever any- 
thing too utterly obscene is proposed ... After a short 
time they will find the task almost incredibly tedious. 
They will get little thanks and less understanding. 
They will meet with small success. But it is worth 
doing, and it is almost the only thing left in the world 
that is worth doing. 


Isn’t that Swift’s old cry? 
Joseph Belvedere, 
Department of English, 


University of Scranton 
s 6s s 
Meehan, Francis. The Temple of the Spirit. Dut- 
ton. Feb. 13, 1948. 183p. $2.50. 
In this volume of musings upon the value of the “im- 


ponderables”, Mr. Meehan continues his apostolate, initi- 
ated in Living Upstairs, of the good, the true and the 
beautiful, urging his readers to cultivate a devotion to 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
whatsoever things are of good 

paraphrase on the triple good. 
his life a lover of these things 


things are good, 


repute’, to use St. Paul’s 
Mr. Meehan has been all 
and a teacher of them to 


others, and the highly allusive character of his pages 
shows him indeed the “full man” that Bacon said one 
became by reading. His quotations and references range 


from Abelard to Zola and from Xantippe back to John 
Barrymore. Duns Scotus rubs shoulders in the Index with 
Lord Dunsany, the patriarch Jacob with William 
and Marcus Aurelius with Madame Melba. 


James, 





Newman pointed out in The Idea of a University, that, 
although the classics have, in themselves, no power to 
raise man to anything like a participation in the divine 
life—for yr that is the function of grace alone—yet they can 
be a softening and properly-disposing agent, preparing the 
way for higher things and providing even the spiritually 


h a morally unobjectionable form of relaxa- 


tion, lest the strain of being continually on the stretch be 
too much for the constantly bent bow. This, I think, i 
the theme that Mr. Meehan would develop here, and to 
a point he does it well. 

The question that occurs is whether, in his (and _ his 


publishers’) eagerness to appeal to a wide and religiously 
diversified audience, Mr. Meehan has perhaps given the 
products of art, literature, and music more of an uplifting 


power than they really possess—whether, though he does 


make the necessary disclaimers, always pointing out the 
primacy of religion, he has confused the means with the 
end, as Newman did not when he praised umque 
sunt vera’. And, though one recognizes that he writes as 


a man of letters rather than as a religious didacticist, it 
would seem that even the primarily important religion 
which he places foremost is a vague and watery some- 
thing, fog-enshrouded like the cathedral spires which he 
uses as a symbol of the eternal verities in a rather in- 
felicitous closing passage. 
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Yet, in an age when to read a book other than the current 
best-seller or the most-talked-about thing of the moment 
is something of an achieve — it is well | to have someone 
who knows them well parade before us so pie diag to 
_ author familiar —a list of the good things to be 

ead, seen, and heard in the world. Something of this 
sort had been done years ago by the humanist Abbe Dim- 
net in What Men Live By, but without so many particular 
references. The great number of these invitatio1 ns to look 
further into the products of men’s minds, = which Mr. 
Meehan is so familiar, will undoubtedly be productive 
for the many who will continue their journey upstait 
with him—even though they may find that the subtitle 
(in its imitation of Dr. Liebman, perhaps?), is too am- 
bitious in its alliterative promise of “A Pathway to Per- 
sonal Peace” 


SO 


D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
[he Library, 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


* * ¥* 


Priest-Workman in Germany. Trans. 


Perrin, Henri. 
Sheed and Ward. Feb. 11, 


by Rosemary Sheed. 
1948. $2.50. 


During the Nazi occupation of France thousands of 
French workers were deported to German factories. The 
Germans refused to provide them with French chaplains 
since German law prohibited foreign clergy from perform- 
ing any public act of religion within the Reich. Despite 
this, the French clergy went into Germany, some by draft, 
others by volunteering, and worked with their countrymen 
as factory hands, truck drivers, etc. In secret they acted 
in their real capacity as priests. 

In 1943 Henri Perrin, a Faia of Paris, aged thirty years, 
volunteered for this interesting duty. After training him- 
self in machine work, he signed up to work in factories 
in the Leipzig area. This book is a record of his experience 


there from June, 1943, to Decem 1944. For about a 
half year he worked in several asi factories; then the 
Gestapo discovered his real identity, and he spent the 
next six months in the jails of L “ipzig. At intervals he 
was brought out for questioning, but the only proved 
charge was saving Mass twice (actually he did so every 


day), and talking against the Reich. Luckily his in ispector 
did not take a dislike to him and so, in April, 1944, he 
was released and ordered home to Franc Such is the 


outline of his story. 


The book is not merely another adventurous tale of under- 
ground activity, although the war provides enough action 
and suspense to make good reac ling. In essence it is the 
record of a priest’s attempt to reach the soul of the working 
masses by becoming one of them. The masses, Fr. Perrin 
states, are thoroughly de-Christianized, but they are not 
against Christ. They are entirely ignorant of Him. The 
fault he lays to an attitude by the clergy, who 
have thus lost vital contact with the people. He writes 
“We (the clergy) were separated by our ideas, our occu- 
pations, clothes, ways and life apart. Everything about us 
got on their nerves, our theological language, of which 
they understood nothing, the paternalism of so many of 
us, our dependence on worldly conventions, which 
fallibly classified us among the bourgeoisie” (p. 194). He 
set out to destroy this barrier. “Our chief idea was to he- 


of reserve 
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come part of our surroundings. Our ambition might he 
exxpressed in one word—friendship; we offered ours to 
everyone and wanted theirs in return.” A second criticism 

leveled against the Catholic lay groups, who speak of 


“our churches, our papers, Our movements, our good 
works,” but who are not, he says, in touch with the 


in fact afraid of them. “The object of 
is not to group people together for the 
fun of seeing them together in processions, but to bring 
our life to a half-dead world. This — for them to be 
among pagans, giving up their life, their time, their re 
sources, their activity for those who vel heard the 


good tidings” (p. 227 


people, and are 
Catholic Action 


\ 
sel). 


The remedy for both evils he finds in some form of com. 
munity life and action. “Christians feel a pressing need 
to group themselves in communities—of young people, of 
families, of enterprises. The urge to community whicl 


affecting the whole world is exciting us now as it has 
excited the youth of Russia these ten years” (p. 228). | 
was as a member of a volunteer community of priests 


and seminarians—the Rovers or militants—that he went 
into Germany. 
and his colleagues 


no answer to that 


How much success have Fr. Perrin 
achieved? The present book gives 
question; it opens a problem rather than The 
priest-worker movement was only beginning during the 
war and it has since grown. Any judgment of its value 
and results belongs to the future. At present there is n 
doubt that it is a new and important development 

apostolic activity, and one which all Catholics, but par- 
ticularly the clergy, ought to know about. It may be the 
most effective way of combatting communism. If this 
book awakens American Catholics to the movement, it 
will have rw a valuable service. By way of adverse 
criticism it may be pointed out that some of Fr. Perrin’s 
opinions will probably raise a question in the reader's 
mind. He seems to chafe under liturgical restrictions— 
the Latin language, formalized prayer, time of services. 
The recent encyclical on the liturgy will provide a stand- 
ard of correctness in these matters. In nig second place 
some of the glowing descriptions of his sense of com- 
munion with the workers assisting at Mass will jar on an 
American reader. The corrective this also is the 
recent papal encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


closes it. 


__ 
rOr 


Consid- 


‘ed as a whole, however, Fr. Perrin’s zeal, honesty, cour- 
age, and originality will be a tonic to thoughtful American 
Catholics. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C 
*s * «& 
Loenertz, R. J. The Apocalypse of Saint John. Sheed 
and Ward. Feb. 1948. 151p. $2.50. 


lerical, 
1 
author 


s 
1S SUCH 


Very probably the great maiority of Catholic 
religious and lay, are “4 the same mind as was he 
of this book. He confesses that the Apocalypse w: 
a mysterious book that he had never read it through. Yet 
the study of this most mysterious sok of the New Testa 
ment is intrig and captivating; it richly careful 


suing < repays 


study. The only need to make such a study is a key for 
the interpretation of the mysterious symbols with which 
the book abounds. Father Loenertz has supplied that key 


with the aid of more erudite and learned commentaries, 
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particularly that of Father Allo. But the author of this 
little book has not weighed his explanation down with 
erudition and technical language which would restrict 
the usefulness of the book to trained scholars. The 
language is non-technical, the explanations simple enough 


that they can readily be followed by the non-technical 


Vai 
reader. 
The complete text of the Apocalypse is given according 


here and there a few 
Then the author 


to the Douay Version with 
indicating variation from the Greek text. 
divides the book most caref fully, emphasizing the import- 
ance of the role played by the number seven in the book 
and pointing out how not only are there seven septenaries 
in the book, but that often there are other septen 
within the main seven. Then follows an explanation of 
the various symbols, chapter by chapter and by 
verse. Every scholar will agree that Father Loenertz has 
done an excellent piece of exegesis, although, as is inevit- 
able in the interpretation of such a mysterious book as the 
Apocalypse, there wil be dissent here and there in regard 
to the details. We recommend the book warmly to any- 
one who wants a and clear explanation of the 
Apocalypse. And we recommend the study of ore Apoca- 
lypse because it contains a wealth of doctrine that 
precious and helpful, particularly in the veel 
apocalyptic times in which we are living. 
Joseph L. Lilly, C.M., 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


notes 


aries 


verse 


concise 


is 
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Kerwin, Jerome G. The Great Tradition. McMul- 


len. Feb. 10, 1948. 91p. $1.50. 

Three lectures, The Development of the Democratic Idea, 
the Assault upon Democratic Dogma and ‘the Practice 
of Democra cy, given by Professor Kerwin, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, at Holy Cross College, have achieved 
permanent fo in an excellent little book, The Great 
Tradition. 

In this work the author has done no little service the 
student of political science by tracing to their origin the 


1 so clearly expressed 


and so ¢ 

American Constitution. 
In Professor views our democratic way of | 
can not be understood, if Atl lens, Rome, and ry Middle 
Ages ignored. For it is in the teac Aristotle 
and Stoics, christianized, pon ee ond genet 
by the great teachers of the Middle Ages that the solid 
foundations for democratic government are found. There 
one may discover the valid concepts of the Natural Law, 


ideas inherent in our democracy 
oo ; 2 ia 

by the Founding Fathers in 

| Kerwin’s fe 


are hings 


the law that binds nations, kings and subjects alike. 
There too, one may see the true social and _ political 
nature of man, which demands the existence of civil 
society as a response to its needs in the Dominican Order 


and the English Parliament. The a and Four- 
teenth centuries present us with the beginnings of repre- 
sentative governments which have finally come down to 
us through the Common Law. All this, indeed, is a far 
cy from the absolute sovereignty of Bodin, “la 

faire” in politics and the Rousseauan sovereignty of wi 


people, commonly called French emocracy, better 


named “anarchy”! 


| 


In his develorment of “The Democratic Idea,” Professor 


Kerwin has openly broken with another tradition, a tradi- 
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tion founded in ignorance or bigotry, the tradition too 


many American political scientists have followed too 
long. 
The Russian ideological challenge is forcing us to re- 


examine the Sources of American Democracy. The age 
in which we live is experiencing a renaissance in political 
thought. The true tradition has been obscured as a 
result of the Protestant Reformation, the Pagan. Renais- 


sance and the so called Age of Enlightenment. Our 
modern poli itical scientists are beginning to shovel away 


of the true democratic tradi- 
right direction, The Great 


the debris encasing the roots 
tion. As an effort in the 
Tradition is well worthy of praise. If any criticism could 
be levelled at it, it might be in the fact that it is totally 
devoid of references, yet one could hardly demand these 
in a lecture. 

Arthur A. North, S.. 

Department of Philosophy, 

University of Scranton 


+ * * 


Gorham, Charles O. The Gilded Hearse. 
Age. Feb. 6, 1948. 246p. $2.75. 


This fictional expose of life behind the scenes in that por- 
tion of the book publishing world devoted to best sellers 
is nothing more than crude sensationalism. Its portrayal 
of a day’s experience in the life of a public relations man, 
told against the political background of the Munich Con- 
ference of September 1938 as it emanates from the radio, 


Creative 


is a record of endless drinking, of an “editorial” conference 
that reveals the dominance of business management, of 
fatuous conversations, of the general lack of any values 


oY Ce 
CACC 


pt economic in this publisher’s organization. 


Richard Stiles Eliot is the publicity man, engaged in an 


adulterous affair with a rich play-girl, vet who is loved by 
his wife even though she too has her affair. Mary, the 
wife of Irish-Catholic origin, has long strayed from the 


fold though the author attempts to resurrect her faith at 
the end. Suggestive in language and incidents, with no 
real conception of character, The Gilded Hearse is in the 
category of novels that should have reposed permanently 
in the mind of its author or been unburdened into the ear 
a psychiatrist. Its printed cllenee may be a form of 
catharsis but certainly will not improve nor amuse any 
f humanity. 


on Ot 


of 


\rtr 


“ * x 
Gorman, Herbert. The Cry of Dolores. Rinehart. 
Feb. 5, 1948. 443p. $3.50. 
This historical novel, by the author of the onetime best- 


seller The Wine of San Lorenzo, deals with the first Mexi- 
can revolution for independence, which took place in the 
year 1810. The story centers about two figures, one an 
important character out of early Mexican history; the 
other a fictional Indian youth, whose growth is presented 
from childhood to sudden maturity under the twofold 
stress of love and war. The historical character, and the 
book’s real hero, is the Mexican priest-patriot, Don Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, cura of the small town of Dolores, and 


until 1809 apparently quite content with the life of 
devoted pastor, interested in promoting his neighbor- 
hood’s economic welfare through the development of 


ocal arts and crafts. 
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The fictional hero, whose part in the novel is something 
akin to that of the stage juvenile, is Ciriaco, begotten of 
a simple and devout Indian girl through her rape by a 
Spanish soldier. When, in 1810, Hidalgo decided that 
the time had come for the Mexicans to revolt against the 
harsh rule of the officials of New Spain, Ciriaco’s mother 
persuaded the cura to take the lad on his staff; so begins 
the lad’s maturing. Side by side with the aging process 
of war there goes on for Ciriaco an emotional maturing 
through his experiences with the overbold, lascivious 
Maria de la Concepcion (and what an inappropriate name 
this is for such a character) and with demure Rosalia 
Canudo, whom he eventually recognizes as his true love, 
and to whom he is married shortly before the story ends. 


Though all ends well for Ciriaco, Hidalgo’s fate, his- 
torically as well as in fiction, was harder. Successful in 
the initial battle of Dolores, the troops of the cura met 


disaster when they came up against numerically and tech- 
nically superior Spanish forces near Mexico City. Re- 
treating to Guadalajara, Hidalgo fought his last battle 


with the Spaniards at a bridge over the river Calderon, 
being completely defeated on January 17, 1811; the cura 
and most of his staff were captured and subsequently ex- 
ecuted, Hidalgo after having degraded from the 
priesthood; his execution took e on July 31 or August 


1, 1811. 


As a novel, the 
main, interesting, 
history on the American continent. 
priest-soldier is evidently ded by the author to strike 
the reader as admirable, though to the Catholic it would 
seem that there is very little of the religious about Hidalgo, 
and even under the stress of war and danger, the picture 


beer 
plac 


narrative is swiftly-paced and, in the 
as giving a little-known side of early 
The character of the 


inten 


of the cura officiating at the marriage of Ciriaco and 
Rosalia with a cope flung over his soiled uniform, is hard 


Yet the author’s picture would seem to have 


take. 


to 
Yeen quite true to Don Hidalgo’s historical character. 
There is no objection to be made morally to the portrayal 


of the attack on Ciriaco’s mother, which would certainly 
be no incitement to sin, but excepti ion can be taken to the 
far too vivid picturing of Ciriaco’s seducti on by Maria de 
la Concepcion, and to an antecedent episode yIlving 
the two. These things being taken into c sideration, 


ad- 
some- 


this is 


which certainly make the work unfit for adolesc 
ing, the book can be recommended for light reading, 
thing in the terms of “if you like this kind of book, 
the kind of a book you will like” 
D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Catholic University of 
The Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lever, E. J., and Goodell, Francis. 
ment Co-operation and How to Achieve It. 
Feb. 4, 1948. xii, 143p. $2.50. 

This book is brief but thorough, 
method it offers, giving the reader the 
of having really gotten down to the bed rc 
trial relations difficulties. 


America, 


Labor-Manage- 
Harper. 


most elemental in the 
satisfying feeling 
ck of ind 

CK OF Inaus- 
ion by the writers, men 
ement, is the problem of 
industry hovers around 
means proposed for in- 


This problem proposed for solutic 
experienced in scientific mans 
production, which in American 
fifty per cent of potential. The 


Lever — Fessier 
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creasing efficiency and output is the joint production com. 
mittee. Composed of an equal number of representative; 
of management and labor, such a committee would enlig 
labor’s interest in the problems of management, resulting 
in improved mechanical arrangements and better adapta. 
tion of human energy to the productive process withoy 
an increase in physical effort. Important byproducts of 
the system would be a freer working atmosphere com. 
patible with human dignity, the elimination of grievances, 
and the growth of organic unity in the whole establish. 
ment. All this takes place within the framework of g 
union shop—for the union gives its workers the conf, 
dence they need in dealing with representatives of the 
employer about matters concerning which differences of 
opinion might arise. 


As Lever and Goodell make clear, the joint production 
committee is not a substitute for management, for super. 
vision, or for the union. It is not a grievance or bargai ining 
committee. Nor is it like the patronizing “suggestion box” 
with its cash rewards that pit one worker against another 
and imply that the only motive for contributing to plant 


improvement is the acquisition of more mor 
The functions of the committee are: many and varied 
including discussion and ieiadies for such problems as 


safety, salvage, fatigue, quality control, and credit unions. 


such 
obstacles such 
nted with rare 


Detailed instructions on how to organize and operate 
a committee are given, and a multi tude of 
as shop politics are foreseen and circum\ 
psychological insight. 

As necessary concomitants to the production 
the authors organization of the plant into teams 
the daring elimination of individualistic piece work rates 
and the careful compilation of progress records. 


committee 


propose 


If the reader’s enthusiasm should carry him beyond the 





I C 
realm of limitations, let him reflect that the maior pre 
mise of the desirability of increased production efficiency 
may in some industries run into the snag of union policy 
aimed at the spread of emplo; mer : 1] ) many 
other areas the practice of piece rates has gained such 
acceptance from both ‘hin and management that its 
—s noes most unlikely. Lastly, it is to be won 
dered if a ing-off place in increased efficiency may be 
ied at wh h point the interest of the team in its 


yn record is likely to decline. 


producti 


The general plan and philosophy of the book is sound 
and appealing: one can only wish that the joint produc. 
tion committee may obtain a fair and more widespread 
trial j ya a. 

Clifford Lewis, S.J., 


Paul ent of Social Sciences, 
U niversity of S. ranton 


> os a 


Fessier, Michael, with illustrations by Carlotta Pe 
trina. Clovis. Dial. Feb. 1948. 189p. $2.00. 

Clovis is a ps but not the ordinary Polly-wanna 
cracker of bird. He is the end-product of a breeding 
experiment conducted by the von Lerner family for several 
generations and a “paragon of parrots” as the cover bh - 
indicates. To quote the jacket blurb again Clovis is 

bumptious, bumbling, highly educated, highly opinio ao 
parrot” who, tiring of his dull master, August von Le 


rrot 


type 


rner. 
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set out from Brazil to seek his fortune, his niche and his 
mission in the world. Frustrated in his attempt to 
sume leadership of a flock of parrots Clovis decides to 
cast his lot in with the human race. Rejected by an 
Indian family he is captured by another Indian and barely 
escapes the stew pot only to fall into the hands of Thad 
Campo a smalltime trader and racketeer. Campo per- 
ceives the lucrative possibilities of Clovis as an exhibit and 
plans to take him to America. Clovis escapes by flying 
into a cage of parrots aboard a ship and eventually ends up 


as- 


ina New York pet shop. 
Clovis is purchased by the eeriely eccentric Grobneys 
where he attempted a career as a temperance advocate 


only to abandon it ed his listeners sot ealee refuge in 
drink. He falls in love with the nymphomaniac Honey- 
bird Grobney but she has eyes only for Thad who has 


joined the menage as a gardner but still in pursuit of 
Clovis. Disillusioned he sinks into despair only to be 


aroused when he discovers what seems to be a plot to 
murder old Miss Grobney. He tells her of the plot but 


fnds that instead she is a member of the conspiracy which 
wishes to kill Honeybird for her money. Thad saves 
Clovis but only when the parrot consents to his earlier 


scheme of an exhibition Tse exhibition is a flop since 
the audience refuses to believe that it is not a fake. Honey- 
bird continues to pursue Thad with indecent offers and 
he finally consents. In search of a career for Clovis they 
head for Hollywood and the movies where the producers 
reiect them flatly. Clovis then becomes the “Golden Bird 
of Prophecy” featuring the religious cult “Brother 
Christmas” a former convict. There the money rolls in as 
Clovis is de oftly manipulated into preaching a philosophy 
of unattainable promises coupled with race prejudice. Von 


ol 


1 1 
Lerner finally finds . “lovis and shows him how his boasted 
intelligence has led him astray and, after starting a riot 
among the worshippers, Clovis returns to the Brazilian 


jungles and humbly requests permission to join the flock 


in order to learn the ways of a parrot. 


Written in a breezily hardboi led style this intended-to-be- 
humorous fantasy is a series of satires on many human 
foibles and failings, on the silliness and insufficiency of 


nseudo-intellectuality foolishness 
ristics. 


pervert I atural gifts or c haracter 


and the of attempting to 


What little value 


it has, however, is completely vitiated by fanity, sug- 
l vestiveness and downright Jewdness which render it un 
acceptable to any reader. 

* a 
Vidal, Gore. The City and the Pillay. Dutton. Jan. 
'19,1948. 314p. $3.50. 


been committed in the name of freedom— 
agement py many 


Many sins have 
witness the brutal lie of Soviet 
too, have been committed in the name of sympathy— 
witness Margaret Sanger; in The City al the Pillar both 
freedom and sympathy are invoked as the rationale of 
perversion. Prayer is offered with incense to unnatural 


sins 


gods whose suppliants are dubbed “courageous,” just as 
if it were courageous to argue for cancer because the 
afflicted one is a human being. With an art devoid of 
ny norm (overlooking for the moment the obvious con- 
tradiction in terms), this novel broods heavily over 
sexual aberration with a Bohemian ponderosity that 


barnyard 
to castor oil 


eliminates even the cheery automatism of 
and leaves in its stead some dreary analogue 
or epsom salts. 


— Angell 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, Lot’s wife and the pillar of salt 
suggested in the title are frankly and filthily exploited to 
give the history of Jim Willard, a catamite, and through 
him, a latter day history of the progress of homosexualism 
in these United States. Having neither the inner vision 
of Proust nor the moral sense of evil so pungent in Gide, 
Vidal exhausts himself, his subject and his reader with a 
lugubrious lachrymal that turns out to be no more than 
sophisticated scribblings on a back-alley fence. With the 
same unholy misconceptions of a religious who believes 
that loftiness of theme sufficiently justifies bad crafts- 
manship, the author seems piously to approach the 
hushed altars of aberrant sex hoping perhaps that the 
pathology exposed, the “daring” of his subject will be 
great enough of make of clinical neuroses a work of art. 
His results are just as sterile. From Williwaw to In a 
Yellow Wood to The City and the Pillar, Gore Vidal’s 


progress has been just that, a study in galloping sterility. 


Last November, a young twenty-year old critic, John W. 
Aldridge, pointed out Vidal as “in many ways repre- 
sentative” of what the new generation will write. In the 
same article for Harper’s, young Aldridge says “we must 
eturn to the values of dignity and love.” Now Aldridge’s 
meaning may or may not be clear, but if The City and 
the Pillar represents a return to “dignity and love,” our 
generation pte do no better thing than commit mass 
hari-kari or pray for the Easter Bunny to visit this year 
with a basket full of atom bombs. For if this be dignity 
and this be love, Armageddon will be a Sunday school 
picnic by comparison with what the callow critic sets in 
store for us. 


Briefly, there is nothing to recommend this book to any 
class of reader; neither plot, nor character, nor prose, nor 
depth, nor story, nor insight, nor nor any- 
thing that makes for good reading. It remains only to 
apologize to André Gide and to the memory of Marcel 
Proust for mentioning their names on the same 
with Gore Vidal. In their behalf we offer a Shavian 
prayer: “Lord, deliver me, from my disciples!” 
Victor R. Yanitelli, 
Department of Romance 
University of Scranton 


psy chc logy, 


page 


Ph.D., 
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Angell, Norman. The Steep Places. Harper. Jan. 
21, 1948. 247p. $3.00. 


Norman Angell has lived to see two world wars come and 
Ahead he foresees a third and more cataclysmic 
conflict. Who will win the next encounter? The Allies 
triumphed in the first world war but still they were un- 
able to preserve a lasting peace. Even though they gained 
a decisive victory in the second world war, already the 
spectre of atomic destruction looms over the horizon. 
W vn does it profit the Allies to win woe wars? Their 
debts are increased, their homes leveled, their citizens 
killed. The only successful way for them to win the next 
struggle is to prevent it. How to prevent this third world 
war is the provocative subject of The Steep Places. 

The author’s unusual approach to this problem is aptly 
illustrated by the title which he chose. It is taken from 
the Gospel where St. Matthew narrates how Christ healed 
two men possessed by evil spirits. After their rebuke by 
the Master the devils “going out went into the swine, and 
behold the whole herd ran violently down a steep place 


go. 
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into the sea, and they perished in the waters”. Tragically 
many good people are the victims of false ideas and 
prejudices which may misguide them along the path of 
peace where there lie hidden many steep places. To cor- 
rect these mistaken notions and to become aware of these 
pitfalls for the danger which they really are, provide the 
primary task confronting us today. 


All nations profess to desire peace. But what they actu- 
ally want is security for their own national way of life. 
As long as that security is not menaced, there will be 
peace. But once their way of life is threatened, then 
peace becomes a matter of secondary importance. In 
1939 Britain and France could have had peace with 
Hitler if they had humbly submitted to him. But finally 
they came to realize that there was no compromise be- 
tween the Nazi weltanschauung and democratic liberties. 


Today we can have peace with Russia if we appease the 
Communists. We can have One World if it is to be a 
Communist world. But if we wish to preserve freedon 
as we have known it, then the democratic nations must 
co-operate and present a common front to the advance of 
Russian power. It is Angell’s personal conviction that the 
English speaking nations —the United States and the 
British Commonwealth which have the same inheritance 
of civil liberties must bury their petty differences and 
work together for peace as they struggled together in war. 
Communism is united. If the democracies remain hore- 
lessly divided, then Communism will ultimately triumph. 
His analysis of Russia is frankly realistic without being at 
all frantic. Communism he exposes both as the philos- 
ophy of Marx’s dialectical materialism and as Russia’s 
ruthless totalitarian tyranny. Today Russia is repeating 
Hitler’s technique. One at a time she is swallowing the 
democracies while they are disunited. If this process is 
allowed to continue, war is inevitable because the demo- 
cratic way of life cherished by Americans and Englishmen 
will be threatened sooner than most men realize. 


The solution is for all English-speaking peoples to make 
clear to Stalin that the principles of democratic liberties 
will be defended by common consent. Then the other 
free nations of Europe and-of Latin America will take 
heart and appeasement will be ended. Angell does not 
call for Union Now. He calls for peace-time co-operation 
in the same spirit of common determination that the war 
was fought. Nor does he purpose to bypass the United 
Nations. In fact, he insists that “a greater unity of the 
non-Russian world is not the alternative to an effective 
UN and the inclusion of Russia therein. It is the indis- 
pensable condition of UN success and the inclusion of 
Russia” (p. 20). 

American public opinion concerning Great Britain Angell 
knows only too well. He works hard to correct certain 
historical misconceptions stemming from Revolutionary 
days. He labors to banish the twin bogies of Britain’s 
colonial imperialism and her contemporary trend to so- 
cialism. Using Canada as a typical example, he insists 
that there is no reason why the friendly co-operation be- 
tween the United States and Canada cannot be extended 
to Canada’s sister Dominions in the British Common- 
wealth. 

All these ideas are cleverly and conclusively presented. 
They demand the thoughtful cttention of all American 
citizens who treasure freedom. Do not fear that this book 
is English propaganda, it is common 


sense. If then the 


Connell 
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world situation bewilders and confuses you, Norman Ap. 
gell’s enlightened analysis of the world dilemma will point 
the intelligent way to peace. 


For Catholics there must be a word of caution. By birth 
and education the author is a Protestant Englishman who 
has learned history from the traditional Protestant view. 
point. Unwittingly he makes some statements which are 
not historically true and which will offend Catholics. | 
is hardly accurate to refer to the Kremlin as the Com. 
munist Vatican, to speak of the Inquisition as the prede 
cessor of the Gestapo, or to suppose that our democratic 
freedoms are the fruit of Protestanism. Unfortunate as 
these statements are, they in no way invalidate the argu. 
ments of his book. 

Harry C. Koenig, 

Mundelein, Illinois 


Connell, Vivian. The Golden Sleep. 
20, 1948. 314p. $3.00. 


Dial. Jan. 


Paraphrasing the adage, one might say “There’s good in 
every book”; but not after reading The Golden Sleep, 
This reviewer finds nothing praiseworthy in the plot, the 
characterizations or the narrative technique. 


The hero of The Golden Sleep, Calvin Spring, is a 
cessful novelist at 39. Pictured an amazing chara 
“who seemed to understand everything in the world” 
has an uncanny ability to foretell what will happen. 
Every woman he meets, from the elderly housekeeper at 






as 


his lodgings in Coldminster, England to merely passing 
acquaintances promptly falls under his spell. When the 
story begins Calvin has left his wife and two beautiful 
children at the seashore so that he can finish a novel in 
solitude. In his rented rooms he finds two hidden objects, 
a verse couplet referring to a golden sleep and a lock of 
reddish gold hair. Obsessed by his finds he starts a search 
for the author of the lines and the owner of the hair. 
In the public library he meets Margaret, the bored wife of 
an Army officer. They become friends, though she would 
like to be more. 

The verse brings Calvin again to the library where he 
meets Grieg, Margaret’s younger, talented sister. “ "Twa 


says he and falls in 
In spite of the protests of 


meant to be,” 


love with this beautiful 
“femme fatale.” | 


all his friends 


and her family, he plans to divorce his wife and marry 
the 18 year old prodigy. Here there is a new twist to the 
“misunderstood husband” theme. Grace, the _ perfect 


- ' 1 1 } 
wife, agreeably plans to step aside because she realizes 


1 

that her paragon husband must have what he wants if he 
is to complete his secret work on a great design for civili- 
zation. Because “we understand each other too well,” 
she says, “we must separate and you should go where you 
belong.” 

° 1 
Grieg asks 
her circle. 


great “purpose” 


for time to think before outraging the morals of 
Seeing how easily she can be deterred from her 
in life and how “selfish” she is, Calvin 
decides to give her up. He prophecies for her a dissolute 
life and tragic early death. His passion for her is hard 
to forget, but superman Spring remembers humanity's 
great need of him and fights it to the bitter end. In the 
order given he is aided in this crisis by a three day affair 
with a strange woman whose name he never learns, and 
by his return to his ever loving wife. 
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Grieg is shortly disowned by her family and becomes the 
downfall of many a man who crosses her path. These 
include her sister Margaret’s husband, Calvin’s weak 
friend Raymond and his talented violinist protegé. Wreck- 
ed lives and suicides mark the primrose journey to her 
own early end. Then Calvin meets his own true love, 
the owner of the lock of hair, and he presumably wakes 
the beautiful princess from her golden sleep. 


Obviously the author attempts to create a mysterious 
atmosphere, a poetic spell of color and sunlight in which 
the puppets of his imagination are poor spirits pulled by 
one gre sexual passic The attempt however, 
seems forced and the symbolism labored. Such articles 
as a yew tree, a lock of hair, a tiny blue shell and a ship’s 
crane are clothed in a mystic aura and reappear 
plot again and again presumably to give the reader a 
sense of occult forces. A laconic Indian nurse keeps turn- 
ing up in all the important moments. 





n 
yn. 


in the 


The story is a vehicle for the author’s prejudices against 


Army career men, the English as a whole, the “cheap, 
provincial world of the bourgeois,’ and “that little ape- 
neurotic, common man.” One whole chapter of rub- 


bish (pp. 86-89) is devoted to brown-eyed people and the 


contention that they “lack light, can only see out and 
not in, and do not see truth as the blue-eyed person 


does.” 

Even if one could survive this last, he must inevitably be 
bored by the constant glorification of passion (pp. 93, 
97, 184) and its attempted justification (pp. 103, 127, 147, 
187). One might mention that the name of God is used 
frequently as an epithet. For its too vivid sex scenes, its 
condoning of birth control and illicit love affairs (instances 
too frequent to enumerate—try every other chapter) and 
the general theme that passion is the only important 
influence in human life, the book must be emphatically 


condemned. This reviewer takes revenge for the time 
spent in reading it, by labelling Calvin Spring an egregious 


pill 


as and The Golden Sleep unadulterated drivel. 
Kathleen C. Enzler, 


Bethesda, Maryland 
s 8 8 

| 

Reymond, Dalton S. Earthbound. Ziff, Davis. Jan. 
115,1948. 380 p. $3.00. 

Earthbound may be dismissed as another in the rash of 
in novels A la Yerby. The pl tt is an old one concerning the 
ups and downs of a southern family torn a — by the 
te terms of a dead father’s will. The struggle 1 upright 
younger son against the forces of nature as ty cadiadiaa 
floodwaters of the Mississippi threaten to break through 

7 


his man-made levee and inundate the plantation provides 


the main thread. As usual, the inevitable red- hea aded, 
treen-eved vixen lures the noble hero into an un able 
marriage, loians shame upon the family, neglects oo 
baby son and, eventually, after nen il the family 
black-sheep with whom she has consorted and schemed 


to ruin her husband, drowns as she to redee 


herself. 
In the spring of 1882 Timothy Baxter of Cypriére Planta- 
tion had drowned as he fought to save his land from the 


attempts 


ravages of the swollen river. By his will Miss Ellen, his 
wife, fares well but conflict arises when Eric and Clare 
share equally in the property and Thomas, the elder son, 


Reymond 
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inherits only an unpaid promissory note for $40,000.00. 
Incensed, this dissipated spendthrift swears revenge. Clare, 
spoiled and unloved, pleads with her co-heir to sell the 
place but Eric has dedicated himself to restore the dam- 
aged plantation to its former grandeur and make it secure 
from further destruction by erecting what is to become 
the strongest levee on the river. For this she accuses him 
of being earthbound, hence the title. No time is. wasted 
in introducing Linda Bascom ta the reader. Half-dressed 
and dirty (the first is habitual in any condition) she is 
found hiding in the empty house by Eric who offers her 
shelter and, with the return of the family, work as a 
servant. Eric has been proposed to act on the Levee 
Board in New Orleans, but Thomas contrives to be ap- 
pointed. Aided by Dubroca, his father’s hearnaeiiebeal. 
and the faithful negroes, Eric manages to outwit his 
brother’s ensuing attempts to block the restoration of the 
levee at Cypriére. Inve *stigation reveals that Thomas has 
cured his position on the Board through blackmail and, 
when faced with disclosure of a former faux pas from 
both factions, the victim, Chairman of the Board, suicides. 
In the meantime, acting on the advice of half-sister Willie- 
Mae, a brothel inmate, Linda has seduced Eric ane lured 
him into marriage. Her attempts to be spted by the 


acce 


rigid Creole social set end disastrously at her wedding 
reception when, under the influence of champagne, she 
reverts to type. After the birth of her unwanted child 
whom she ignores she again disgraces the family by at- 


tending the Comus Ball unescorted. The long-suffering 
hero at this point orders her out of the house upon which 
she establishes herself in New Orleans. By this Eric 
realizes that Anne Polk of Latanier Plantation should have 


time 


been his bride. Miss Ellen, a pietistic sort, who had 
resorted to reading St. Paul’s thirteenth epistles to the 


Corinthians to Linda on Quinquagesima Sunday because 
she had heard it at Mass, has exerted little soe Hetoens on 
the course of events and, discouraged by the unnatural 
behavior of her daughter-in-law, breaks under the strain 
and dies, leaving Eric and his son alone, Clare having 
married. Defeated, Eric decides to leave the plantation 


but the timely arrival ya, + aga x Uriah Polk, father of 
Anne, to warn him of rapidly rising river waters, diverts 
his attention and goads “hi im into action to reinforce his 


levee. In New Orleans, Linda, seeking shelter in a brothel 
bar, learns that Thomas has ordered men to dynamite the 
levee at Cypriére. To confirm this she to his flat, 
liscovers him with Mimi Madeleine, natural daughter of 
the former Levee Board Chairman, shoots him in a jealous 
rage, and races through the night to warn Eric. At 


Cypriére Thomas’ plan sfully balked but, drama- 
cally heroic, Eric himself lights the fuse that will blow 


is succ 


hie levee asunder, for a flooded Cypriére will relieve the 
hard-pressed aeais of the city. As the waters swirl 
through the dyke to ruin the house and crops, Linda’s 


carriage is whirled downstream. 


Characterizations in this book are poorly portrayed and 
lacking in « Though represented as Cath- 
olics, these Creoles seem not to have absorbed the mean- 

of religion and the working of grace in their daily 
lives Profanity vuliaciee, and indecent de- 
scsintions of sex verging on the pornographic (Pps. 32, 


( ‘1, 


wholly sth. 





ngs 


1S 


absent. 


54, 55, 59, 64, 73, 123, 126, 127, 164, 165, 192) suggest 
the type of srtainment provided. That author Rey- 
mond is valle advisor, dialogue director and writer for 


motion pictures is reflected in this improbable jumble 
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Indeed, overdone Earthbound was probably also intended 
for public consuption via Hollywood. There is no reason 
to recommend the book to anyone. 
Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


* « ™ 


St. John, Robert. The Silent People Speak. 
day. Jan. 8, 1948. 397p. $4.00. 


From the Land of the Silent People was Robert St. John’s 
realistic account of his perilous escape from bomb-drench- 
ed Yugoslavia after the Nazi invasion (Best Sellers, April 
15, 1943). Affection for this Balkan land brought him > 
back in January 1947 to discover what changes the war 
had wrought. In less than six months he covered many 
hundreds of miles visiting the six different republics which 
constitute the kaleidoscopic nation. He interviewed as 
many inhabitants as possible in order to record their 
opinions about the new Yugoslavia. Knowing only a few 
words of the diverse languages spoken there, he was de- 
pendent upon interpreters or those who talked English or 
French. But despite this handicap, hundreds of the silent 
people are heard in this revealing book. 


Double- 


Belgrad was his first stop and he quickly came to the 
conclusion that “you can’t find out much about a country 
in the capital city,” especially when it is crowded with 
soldiers and pictures of Marshal Tito. As soon as arrange- 
ments could be made, he set out for Bosnia, Montenegro, 
Croatia, Macedona, Slovenia and the hinterlands of Ser- 
bia. In each one of these provinces he met scores of inter- 
esting people who had stories they wanted to tell. What 
do the silent people have to say for themselves? 

A vast majority of the Yugoslavs whom St. John con- 
tacted had been associated in one way or another during 
the war with the Partisans—Marshal Tito’s guerrilla forces 
It should not be surprising therefore that these individuals 
sing loudly the praises of the new regime. By them Gen- 
eral Mihailovic and his Chetniks are regarded as treacher-- 
ous traitors to be despised along with the Fascist Ustasi 
and the Nazis. To all appearances the author agr "eS with 
them because he enakes little effort to understar -F e poli- 
tical differences w hich divided the Partisans and th ( het- 
niks. One can say in a very true sense that this is a par- 
tisan book in which everyone opposed to Tito be 


must be 
either a reactionary or a Fascist. The Partisans monopolize 
democracy. 





An inspiring part of the book concerns the Youth Rail- 
road w hich runs from Brcko to Banovici. Experts calcu- 
lated that it would take professional railroad builders two 
years to connect these two Bosnian towns. But during 
four months in 1946 sixty-four thousand sturdy boys and 
girls built this railroad without pay and with the most 
primitive of equipment. A larger youth group was con- 
structing another railroad between Samac and Sarajevo in 
1947 and St. John enthusiastically describes the progress of 
this project. 

Americans may be somewhat perplexed when they read 
what the Yugoslavs think whi the United States. Our 
Embassy in Belgrade employs Yugoslav traitors on its staff 
(p. 17). England and America are under the influence of 


an evil ruling class (p. 49). The policies of our govern- 
ment are aimed at war (p. 91). Only twenty per cent of 
our people are progressive and want to improve our de- 


St. John — Bishop 


Best SELLER 


mocracy 284). Outside Yugoslavia’s frontiers, Eng. 
land ro ptr are fostering organiations which are 
openly trying to foment a new war among the old allie 
and are trying to wreck the United Nations (p. 337). The 
only one now adhering to the political ideals of Pre esident 
Roosevelt is Henry Wallace (p. 90). Possibly all this jg 
just accurate reporting on the author’s part but he makes 
no attempt to disassociate himself from these ideas. 


Catholics desiring to learn something about the condition 
of the Church in Yugoslavia will find little to enlighten 
them here. In several places freedom of religion and the 
— of church and state are emphasized. Alth rough 

John went to Zagreb, he has nothing to report abou 
Archbisho yp Stepinacs, who was imprisoned by Tito. Stepi. 
nacs is one of the silent people who should have beep 
interviewed. But religion must mean little to an author 
who speaks of the Jews “praying out loud to their Hebrew 


god” and of Moslems making “obeisance to the gods of 
Islam” or of a religious medal hci used for a charm. 
For these reasons and for his indelicate references to gypsy 
women (p. 251) and to eugenic babies (p. 394), this book 
oud | be restricted to adults with a professional interest 
in Yugoslavia and in foreign affairs. 


Koenig 
Illinois 


Harry C. 
Mundelein, 


* * * 


Alive. McMullen. 


France 
$3.00. 


Bishop, Claire Huchet. 
Jan. 28, 1948. 227p. 

In these days of increasing tension and despair 
survival some encouraging thoughts and avenues of 
red for us in this almost incredibly enthusiastic 


of Europe's 


Hh ry, 
hope 


are opel 
report of post-war France. Contrary to popular miscon- 
ceptions which picture that country as morally decadent, 
ruthlessly ot asunder, with only communism of any great 
importance, Mrs. Bishop’s account makes it quite evident 
that France is very much alive, spiritually, socially, and 
economically. 

After two long hours of the country the < uth or observes 
that there is in France a revival he elig spiri 


almost as intense and fervent as the early dave of Cc hrisian- 


ity. For decades religion in France had been a matter of 
indifference, warped by anti-clericalism, with the churches, 
to some extent, too preoccupied with the bourgois 

During the war many French priests and nuns, together 
with thousands of their fellow countrymen were im- 
prisoned in concentration camps or forced into slave 
labor. Out of these experiences there has grown up this 


revival in religious spirit 


the author 


ion of the need the 
faiths. In great detail 
some of the most striking aspects of this revival. 
tells of the priest who, during the war, had celebr 
Mass secretly with a Protestant serving and a Commu ist 
keeping watch at the door. This is the sort of coopera 


recognit 
among all 


describes 


I 
one 


tion now being sought. Wéith priests going to work in 
the factories, on the docks, - the mines together 
with the people, showing a greater concern for their daily 
lives, there is a gradual waning away from the former 
anti-clerical attitude. Other priests tour the country 
side, preaching and teaching, arousing in the people an 
eager desire to participate actively in liturgical celebra 
tions and pilgrimages. To this end the language and 


sermons have been popularized. 
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France. 
| 


Nor is this movement limited to the Catholics of 
Protestants and le -ws, too, have contributed their 
through the establishments of monasteries, hostels and 
other organizational efforts. This is the reply Com- 
munist inroads in France. It is a threefold effort toward 


to 


remaking Christians of one’s brethren, the practice of 
Christianity as a communal affair, and the making of 
Christianity one. 

To many of us a report of this nature may sound abso- 


lutely incredible and appear to be somewhat revolutionary 


in character. What attempts have been taken in this 
country along these lines have been very limited and are 
scarcely publicized. If any fault is to be found with the 


book it is in the author’s enthusiasm which knows very 


little restraint. Perhaps she has overestimated the signifi- 
cance of her observations. But it does not detract from 
her endeavor which merits the attention everyone 
interested in the furtherance of Catholic Acti 
Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College 
New York City 
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INNER SANCTUM MYSTERY 


‘Clark, Philip. Flight Into Darkness. Simon and 
‘Schuster. 212p. $2.00. 

The place is a South Carolina estate. The time is a year 
or so after the close of War II. Hallam Clay, the nar- 
irator, is a former intelligence officer who in his army 
service dealt with collaborationists in various parts of 
Europe. The foster-son of the estate owners, he has left 
his law office to discuss the probability of his becoming 
a apecial legal assistant to Henry Sturdevant who is a key 
lfeure in the United Nations and will very likely be the 
next taiilaie of the United States. 

\Once back in the old house which had been his boyhood 
home, he finds the atmosphere tense and charged. Cedile 
Sturdevant who has never accepted the report of her 


time goal has 


ner 
mm iRe eada ble and 


in action as final seems more 
Henry Sturdevant whose long- 
heen the White House refuses his party’s 
nomination. Barclay Sturdevant’s widow, Carmel, with 
whom the narrator had once fancied himself in love, 
quarreling openly with the ex-airforce pilot and present 
icaihons-ollent who flies her father-in-law’s private plane. 
The guest of honor at dinner thar night is a former Dutch 
collaborationist known Hallam from surrender days, 
and suspected by him now of some connection with the 
unexplained fear that seems to choke the household. 
Almost immediately, the accidents occur, and rt] 
thereafter the first death is announced. 


The story good atmosphere. The 
believable and distinct. The plot is ably 
However, neither reader nor narrator picks 
which serve to identify the killer. It is to Army Intelli- 
gence and FBI to whom Hallam turns for evidence as to 
wheth rer Barclay Sturdevant was the traitor broadcaster 
during the war and is now a murderer in his native land. 


entertaining, but not too strong in denoue- 


ne’er-do-well son’s death 
distraught than Psy 


IS 


sh 


has 


characters are 
articulated. 


up any clues 


ment. 
Helen L. Butley 
Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


snare 


a numerical symbol indicating the 
the hook. These are the groups to which the symbols refer: 


Adams, S. 
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INNER SANCTUM MYSTERY 


Kane, Henry. Armchair in Hell. 
ter. Jan. 9, 1948. 249p. $2.00. 


It would be difficult to think of a more appropriate place 
for this armchair to be. Violently brutal, needlessly pro- 
fane and vulgar, impossibly alcoholic, the story seems 
restlessly to probe and search for new and smuttier words 
with which to shock and excite the reader. 


Simon and Schus- 


Undoubtedly there are men and women whose normal 
channels of communication are so fouled up with smut. 
But it does not make for realism and conviction in this 
story of a “private richard” to have only that characteristic 
duplicated, while the rest of the case history is tossed 
away. The result is that the reader is never for a minute 
fooled into thinking he has come upon a great, raw, grip- 
ping and human document. He anle wants to get out of 
sight and hearing of people who can not express them- 
selves without blasphemy, obscenity and brutal detail 
coloring their speech. 


In case anybody cares—the story is about an honest gamb- 
ling house owner who comes back from a business trip to 
find a dead nude in his bed. Hastily calling for his 
friend, a private detective (whom he slaps and showers 
back to sobriety), the h.g.h.o. returns to his apartment to 
find two more corpses, two men who had been associated 
with him on that business trip. Almost immediately, 
underworld characters swarm; a beautiful taxi dancer is 
shot; the detective is beaten; and the underworld 
shoots the dishonest brother of the honest gambling house 
owner. Then the detective tells his employer-friend how 
he identified the first killer and induced him to get shot 
by the second killer. And how the nude had been parked 
in a kitchen refrigerator before she was deposited on his 


boss 


bed. Little details like rigor mortis apparently bothered 
the corpse no more than did the author. 
Helen L. Butler 
Marywood Colleg 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 
Note: After the reference to page and date there is given 


moral classification of 


I. Suitable for General Reading. 


II. — for Adults Only Because of: 
Content and Style Too Advanced for Ado- 
lescents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which Do 
Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permissibl<« 
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